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those who take 


PREDE 


in their 


garden! 


Tarpen Electric Garden Tools are essential 
for preserving the charming and well- 
tended appearance of your garden and save 
hours of endless drudgery. 


TARPEN TRIMMER 

Ten times faster than hand shears, the 
electrically driven Tarpen Trimmer can save 
its cost in two days’ use, keeping your 
hedges neat and healthy. Safe and easy to 
use, easily handied by man or woman. 
Price, including 25 ft. cable, from £16. 


NEW WHEELED GRASSMASTER 
Enables machine to be pushed to and fro 
like a carpet sweeper, cutting the toughest 
grass and weed growth inaccessible to 
scythes and mowers, The Grassmaster can 
also be converted into the Vergemaster at 
the additional cost of £4. 

Price, including 25 ft. cable, £15 17s. 6d. 
B-wheeled attachment for existing Grass- 
mascers, 17s. 6d. 


TARPEN VERGEMASTER 

Takes the backache out of trimming lawn 
edges, Simple to use, the Vergemaster is 
mounted on two rollers and is drawn 
backwards along the edge of the turf, cutting 
as fast as you can walk, The machine can 
be converted into the Grassmaster at the 
additional cost of £1 


Price, including 25 ft. cable, from £15. 


Power supplied by muins, car battery or portable generator 


See our Stand at 
Write for illustrated folder al Horticultural Society’ 's Great Autumn Show, 1954 
ational Hali, Oiympia, September 22nd-25th. 


T A ENGINEERING CO LTD 


7 IXWORTH HOUSE, IXWORTH PLACE, LONDON. 5.W.3 
Tel.: KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 


NEW ype M Trimmer 
NEW Whccled Grassmmaster 
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STOCK MODELS 


or any special designs 
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Richardson Greenhouses 
supplied for 
Royal Horticultural Society's 
gardens at Wisley 


TIMBER and ALUMINIUM WOOD LATH AND 


GREENHOUSE 


OTHER 
GREENHOUSES 
W. RICHARDSON 


& CO. LIMITED 
NEASHAM RD., DARLINGTON 


London Office: 117 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Associated Firms: 
J. Waexs & Co. (Chelsea). James Gray (Chelsea). 
Simpson & (Glasgow). 


HORTICULTURAL and HEATING ENGINEERS. Established 80 years. 


The Largest ‘Marquee in 


Erected at the Chelsea Flower Show 195/-1954 by PIGGOTT BROTHERS & CO. LTD. 
The supply and erection of a marquee such as the one illustrated calls for specialised 
knowledge and extensive experience. Piggotts have been experts in these matters 


for over 170 years. Whatever you require—a large marquee or a smail tent for a social 
function—you will find that Piggotts are the best people to provide this service 


PIGGOTT BROTHERS & CO LTD 


Established 1780 


220-226 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
BiShopsgate 4851 (9 lines) 


intena 
Complete Ma! 
plete 
spplied Heating system 
Boilers repaired, remodelled. 
General repairs» 
Estimates free. 
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FREDERICKS PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS LIMITED (H) 
BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS. 


Tel. Beaconsfield 851 
Ask for our free Catalogue for Garden 
Sheds, Greenhouses, Summer Houses, 
Loose-boxes, Garages and Buildings 
suitable for Staff Quarters. 


GARDEN DESIGN 
AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


The initial outlay of a well planned and 
constructed garden wil! be saved by 
reduced maintenance costs. 


Our representative will be pleased to 
call and discuss your problems and submit 
designs and estimates without obligation. 
WALLING, PAVING, ROCKERIES, 
BORDERS, LAWNS, etc. 
PLANTING SCHEMES 


WE SPECIALISE IN DRIVE AND PATH 
CONSTRUCTION AND RESURFACING 


LAST, KING & PATON 
Railway Approach, 
WOKING - SURREY 
’Phone: Woking 891 
Work undertaken within 50 mile radius. 


LORD WOLMER’S 
FRUIT TREES 


These trees have been known for many 

years for their outstanding quality and 

reliability and are all grown on correct 
rootstocks. 


APPLES PEARS 
PLUMS PEACHES 
CHERRIES NECTARINES 
SOFT FRUITS 
also BEECHES for Hedging. 


Catalogue with much useful information 
FREE on application to :— 


FRUIT NURSERY DEPT. 

(J.R.H.), 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE, LTD. 
LISS, HANTS. 


We specialise in Garden Furniture and 
Portable Buildings of distinction and 
quality 
Leaflet on request 


W. STANMORE 


Garden Furniture Manufacturer & Portable 
Building Works 


WATLINGTON, Oxon. 
Watlington 77 
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C. H. WHITEHOUSE Lr. 


‘Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


“EXTENDIBLE UNIT” 
Greenhouse 


Constructed of 
WESTERN RED CEDAR 


In complete sections for easy erection 


Size 8 ft. wide by any multiple of staging down both sides and end; glass 
6 ft. iong. ; 24 oz. cut to size. 


OWHITERCUSE UY 


PAINTING UNNECESSARY 
LOW IN UPKEEP COSTS 


NEW FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


plants need 
MANGANESE 


The characteristic chlorotic mot- 
tling of the leaves of manganese- 
deficient tomatoes is shown in 
the illustration—reproduced, by 


kind permission, from “* Hunger 


Signs in Crops” published by the 
American Society of Agronomy Left: Without manganese. Right: With manganese. 


and tthe National Fertiliser (California Agricultural Experiment Station.) 


Association. 


Information and a descriptive leaflei—Manganese for Plants and 
Animals—may be obtained from our Agricultural Department. 


CHEMICAL & CARBON PRODUCTS LTD. 
24F ST GEORGE STREET HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W1 _ 


Telephone MAYfeir 7132 Cables CHEMICARBO LONDON 
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Those gorgeous displays of Daffodils and Tulips on island sites and approaches 
to our cities and in our parks—those beautiful and clever colour schemes blended 
so harmoniously—so pleasing to the eye ? 


PARKERS HAD A HAND IN THEM! 


Our Parks people are very discriminating buyers. ‘That is why more and more 
municipalities entrust the supply of finest quality Dutch Bulbs to PARKERS! 
You, too, can have such a display. The cost ?—s0o very little compared with the 
joy and pride you derive. 

Our Autumn 1954 catalogue is ready NOW. It is the most comprehensive 
and finest ever issued, containing 177 true to life colour illustrations. 

YOUR copy will be sent F. ON REQUEST. 


—the GREATEST 
NAME in 


J. PARKER (Dutch Bulbs) Ltd. (27) 
Old Trafford, Manchester 16 
Tel: TRA 1700 


LEAF CLEARING 7 


CASY with She 


ALLEN 


This simple machine with its fast rotating 
broom, and large capacity container, collects + 
leaves and litter at walking speed, and solves =.% 
the leaf clearing problem once and for all. & 
It is so easy to use, strongly built and efhag 
has nothing to go wrong. When not in use a 

can be hung flat against a wall. 


£13 10-0 Carriage 


From your ironmonger or send remictance direct to . 
the manufacturers. Wiustrated leaflet on request. 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS (OXFORD) LTD. = 
COWLEY, OXFORD. 
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BEST QUALITY 


NURSERY STOCK 
from West Sussex 


We offer for present delivery some of 

the most reliable trees and plants obtain- 

able from our 100 acre nurseries, situated 

in the exposed fertile belt beneath the 
South Downs. 


FRUIT TREES ROSES 

FLOWERING TREES and SHRUBS 

HEDGE PLANTS CLIMBERS 

HERBACEOUS and ROCK PLANTS 
in best varieties 


Send for our 88 page catalogue. 
Personal attention assured 


The BARNHAM 


NURSERIES 


BARNHAM, Nr. BOGNOR REGIS 


SUSSEX. (Established 1880) 


POTHOLES 


OR WORN PLACES 


PATHS 


DRIVE OR FORECOURT ? 


Then use MENDAROAD, the 
simple self-applied asphaltic 
material which can be Laid 
Cold with ordinary garden 
tools. Each bag is a complete 
unit providing a hard imper- 
vious surface ready 
for immediate use. 


DO IT YOURSELF - AT A QUARTER THE COST 


GEO. A WEBSTER LTD. 
3 BUCKINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, S.W.! 


TO KILL INSECT PESTS 
on Fruit, Flowers, Vegetables 
SPRAY WITH 


LINDEX 


garden spray 


(contains lindane, the pure 
gamma isomer of BHC) 


5/- bottle makes up to 
40 gal. of potent insecticide 


Supplies from your local 
Nurseryman or Seedsman 


Made by the MORTEGG People 


cook’s BRUSHES 


“ Kneeling Ne'er Spoiled Silken Stocking ” 


COOK’S “SUPRA” TROLLEY KNEELER 
(Reg. Design 873960) 
makes gardening more pleasurable in moving 
from plant to plant without stooping. 
1. The Slot in tray for trowel or fork to assist 
gardener to rise. 
2. Rubber Mat 14} inches x 7} Inches. 
3. Cast Aluminium Frame. Total weight 6 Ib. 
4. Four Hard-wood Rollers. 


Carriage Paid in U.K. 39/6 complete. 


We shall be pleased to post to your friends Overseas 
for 3/6 extra (43/- complete). 


cooK’s 


Makers of BRUSHES since 18/4 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


‘Ff, 
29/6 per cwt. se 
Packed In cwt. bags. 
= 
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GREENHOUSES 


IN SOFTWOOD 


No. 700 GREENHOUSE 


PRICE LIST—Carr. Extra 


8 x 6 -. £41 00 
10’ x 7’ £4710 0 


Please send for list 53.F. 


MESSENGER & CO. LTD. 
LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICS. 
and 122 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. | 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


R. HOLFORD 
& Co. Lid. 


MAIN CONTRACTORS 
FOR THE HOSTEL AND 
RESTAURANT AT WISLEY 
GARDENS. 


Enquiries invited for all 


types of building and 
Estate Works. 


IMPERIAL WORKS, 
WALNUT TREE CLOSE, 
GUILDFORD, SURREY 
’Phone 2302-3-4. 


CHOICE BORDER PHLOX 


Plant these outstanding new large-flowered 
varieties now for a brilliant display July-Sept. 
Admiral, rich cerise self, enormous pip 
Alda, soft paeony purple, dwarf 
Amethyst, large violet flower heads 
Brigadier, an outstanding orange-red self 
Cecil Handbury, glowing orange-salmon 
B. Symonsdeune, deep pink, carmine eye, 
strong grower 
Duchess of York, clear pink, light centre 
Lady L. Bloss, cerise pink, red eye 
Lady Buchanan Ja e, large rich salmon- 


k 
Falstaff, enormous salmon-pink 
flowers 
Spitfire, suffused orange-salmon 
Spatrot, scarlet, late-flowering 
All the above varieties 2/6 each. Packing and 
carriage, please add 1/6 for orders under £1. 
The BIGNOR collections of Phiox 
12 strong plants in any 4 varieties listed 25/- 
Double collection 47/6 
12 strong plants, | of each of above 27/6 
Double collection 53/6 
All carriage paid. 
We specialise in border planning. 


F. TOYNBEE LTD. 


CROFTWAY NURSERIES, 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX 
Send for our illustrated 


catalogue 


TOP GRADE 
WATTLE HURDLES 
3fc. high .. 12/7 
4fc.high .. 6/9 
Sft. high .. 22/- 
6fc. high .. 26/9 


6 ft. long of best closely woven hazel. 
CLOSE BOARD WT 


FENCING 
3ft. high .. 28/- 
4ft. high .. 34/- 
Sft.high .. 42/- 


6fe. high .. 47/- 


Strong 6 ft. panels of creosoted hardwood or best 
imported timber. Carr. Paid Eng. and Wales. 


DURA-LAP INTER- 
WOVEN FENCING 


3 ft. high 24/- 
4 ft. high 28 /- 
5 ft. high 32/- 
6 ft. high 36/- 


Strong 6 ft. long panels of coniferous timber. 


SUPERLAP 
INTERWOVEN 
FENCING 
3 fe. high 29/7 
4 ft. high 34/7 
5 fe. high 40/- 
6 ft. high 45/- 


1st class ‘peep-proof’ and extra rigid fence. 
Carr. Paid Station, Eng., Wales & Scotland. C.W.O. 
CHESTNUT FENCING, TUBS, GARDEN GATES, 
ORNAMENTS, etc. 
Special dozen rate. Write for Free Lists. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R.H.S.) WANTAGE, BERKS 
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me BULBS 


AWARD OF MERIT 
DAFFODILS 


During the last few years the following large- 
cupped varieties bave received Awards for garden 
decoration at Wisley. All are outstanding and 
cannot fail to please. 


Brunswick, flat white perianth, large pale lemon 
crown, very durable doz. 18/6; each 1/9 
Crescendo, rounded smooth yellow perianth, 


deep yellow crown broadly margined orange- 
searlet .. .. dos. 22/-; each 2/- 


Penvose, flat white chrome trumpet- 
shaped crown passing to buff 
doz. 18/6; each 1/9 
Stadium, an immense flower, perianth white, 
open frilled bright yellow crown 
doz. 27/6; each 2/6 


Our General Bulb Catalogue contains a 

full list of Daffodils, Tulips, etc., and of 

many rare subjects for Garden, Rockery, 
etc. 


POST FREE ON REQUEST 


BARR & SONS 


Established 1860 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


The 
Original 
Firm 


Est. 1765 


QUALITY ROSES 


The outstanding merit of 
our Roses is their unim- 
eachable QUALITY and 
ELIABILITY. Wedoour 
utmost to raise and pro- 
duce the BEST. That is why 
our Roses are so univer- 
sally grown and admired. 


BENJAMIN R. CANT & SONS LTD. 
The Old Rose Garden, 
COLCHESTER 
ESSEX 


Write for New 


Illustrated 
Catalogue Or 


Not by ACCIDENT but by a 


“BRIDGES THE GAP BETWEEN 
MANPOWER & HORSEPOWER” 


and introduces a new era of 
Ease and Prosperity to all 
engaged in Soil Cultivation 
for Pleasure and Profit. 


EXTEND YOUR LEISURE. 
INCREASE PRODUCTION. 
DO MORE in LESS TIME 
with LESS EFFORT. 

Please send for particulars— 
You will not be wasting time. 
Our fully descriptive brochure 
clearly indicates what CAN 
be done, and 1S being done, by 
the young, and not-so-young 
of both sexes. 

Basic price 80/- 


Full Guarantee of 
Satisfaction or Money 
Refunded. 


AN OPPORTUNITY YOU 
CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS 
Dept. “R”’ 

Industrial & Agricultural Improvements 
5, St. Andrew's Road, Great Malvern, Worcs. 
Tel.: Malvern 747 THANK YOU! 


outstanding 
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Seed Growers é Nurserymen, EDINBURGH 
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% The only nursery to be awarded Five 
Large Gold Medals in five years at 


Southport for fruit trees. 


*% Each tree receives expert care for 
several years before it is sold. 


* Your problems will always receive 
personal attentior. Normally all en- 
quiries are dealt with by return. 


BUY FROM RIVERS FOR SUCCESSFUL 
FRUIT GROWING 


| Catalogue on request 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON, LTD. 
SAWBRIDGEW ORTH HERTS. 


Telephone 2338 | 


TREE SPECIALIST 


COMPANY LTD. 


RUSTINGTON, SUSSEX 


(Tel. 1679) 


We operate in all Southern Counties. And 
specialise in those more difficult operations 
needing special care and supervision. 


TREE SURGERY POLLARDING 
PRUNING SPRAYING 
BRACING AND SHAPING 


TREE PRESERVATION 


NO CHARGE FOR ESTIMATES. FULL 
INSURANCE. ADVICE GLADLY GIVEN. 


Tel. RUSTINGTON 1679 
Director: A. RUMSEY, F.R.H.S. 


GLORIOUS 
FLAG IRIS 


FOR SEPTEMBER PLANTING 


These magnificent varieties, planted 
now, will make a wonderful show next 
year and for many years to come. 


AFTERGLOW. flecked golden 


iw. 
AUREA. Beautiful chrome ellow. 
DONOVAN. Violet-purple, deeper falls, striped. 
DREAM. Clear rose pink. 
ECKESACHS. Delicate lavender biuve, falls 


purple. 

FIRECREST. Reddish violet and yellow. 
MARSH MARIGOLD. Seiten, falls reddish 

purple. 
MONBIGNOR. Pale violet-purple. 
OPERA. Violet-rose, falls rich purple-violet. 
PERSICA. Light mauve, falls reddish violet. 
PURPLE KING. Very fine self purple. 
PURPLE SPLENDOUR. Rich purple. 
RUBELLUM. Rosy mauve, falls deeper. 
SUSAN BLISS. Fine silvery pink. 


Any 7 for 12/6. Full collection 22/6. 
Carriage and packing free for cash with order. 


Stewarts Nuweries 


FERNDOWN EST. 1742 DORSET 


~ 


bs Courts, HAMPTON COURT PALACE 
acknowledgments to H.M. Ministry of Works 


or 30 years 
the Surface 


for Service 


SPECIALISTS IN 
SPORTS GROUNDS AND 
TENNIS COURTS 


| 
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4 
7 BAFS Cf 
HAMPTON HALL, MIDDLESEX. Molesey 4343 & 4344 


PURE LINDANE , 


FUMITE LINDANE is recommended for use in mixed houses including 
tomatoes, cucumbers, etc., without fear of tainting. The smoke insecticide 
penetrates everywhere and is deadly efficient. 


The FUMITE range 
includes: LINDANE SUPPLIED IN FOUR PELLET SIZES | Price per 
FUM SIZE 1 500 cu. ft. per pellet. - 
ITE LINDANE 750 cu. ft. per pellet against Aphids (Green Fly) 9 
DDT/LINDANE | 1,500 cu. ft. per pellet. 
—— 2.250 cu. ft. per pellet against Aphids (Green Fly) 3/- 
FUMITE TCNB For control of Red Spider use FUMITE AZOBENZENE. 


For control of Botrytis and Mildew (Ciedespesiem) on indoor 
lettuce, tomatoes and chrysanthemums use FUMITE TCNB Fun- 
gicidal Smoke. 


FUMITE is obtainable from Seedsmen, Chemists and through all 
branches of Boots. 


British Patent Nos. 621732, 621894, 651684. Application No. 
In case of difficulty write to— 


WAECO LTD. (FUMITE DIVISION) 120/2 Victoria Street, London, $.W.I 
Tel: Tate Gallery 9626 Factory: HIGH POST, SALISBURY, WILTS 


RUSTLESS 
GREENHOUSES AND © 
GAROEN FRAMES 


Made by the Metal 
Window Engineers with 
the International 
reputation for high quality 
of workmanship and 
materials. Extensible 
Greenhouses from £37. 
The ‘‘CADET’’ Galvanized 
Steel Greenhouse (Fixed 
Size) 25 guineas. Garden 
Frames from 5 guineas. 
Greenhouses available on 
deferred terms. 


* Free delivery: despatch within 14 days. 
Send for full details to:— 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


Horticultural Department C, Braintree, Essex 


The Smoke 
Insecticide 
4 that 
KILLS 
most 
jg Insect pests 
C U E ! fg under glass, 
jp saves your 
crops. 
EFFICIENT! 
= 
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For 
greenhouse 
painting 


WHITE 
LEAD 
PAINT 


THE SPECIALIST’S PAINT FOR THE SPECIALIST’S JOB. 


Applied Coat-on-coat—over Ibex Primer where necessary. 


1 it does not crack or flake. 
2 it wears slowly and evenly. Only rubbing down is necessary. 
3 its flow, obliteration and spreading power are of the highest order. 


® Associated Lead M Limited i 
ASSOCIATED LEAD Company which specialises inthe man 
facture of Lead Pigments and Lead Paints. 


IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON, EC3 
CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE 
LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 


Shows 


Fripay, September 3 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, September 4 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Tuespay, September 7 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, September 8 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fripay, September 10 
II A.M. to 7 P.M. 


Turspay, September 14 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, September 15 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, September 22 
II A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Tuurspay, September 23 
10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Fripay, September 24 
10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
SATURDAY, September 25 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


National Dahlia Society’s Show. 


Fortnightly Show. 

| Alpine Garden Society’s Competi- 

tion. 

Cactus and Succulent Society’s 
Competition. 


National Rose Society’s Show. 


National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
Show. 


GREAT AUTUMN SHow at 
the National Hall, Olympia. 


S SNS \ 
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Shows—continued. 
WEDNESDAY, September 29 

2.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. Royal Air Force Horticultural 
TuursDAY, September 30 Show. 

I2 NOON to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, October 5 

12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. | Fortnightly Show. 
WEDNESDAY, October6 | Fruit and Vegetable Show. 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, October 19 

12 NOON to 6 P.M. | Fortnightly Show. 
WEDNESDAY, October 20 “Tree and Shrub Competition. 

10 A.M. to § P.M. 


Lectures 
Tuespay, September 7, at 3 P.M. Masters Memorial Lecture, “The 
History of Garden Roses,” Part II, by Miss A. WYLIE, M.Sc. 


Tuespay, October 5, at 3 P.M. “Fruit Research at Long Ashton” by 
PROFESSOR T. WALLACE, C.B.E., M.C., D.SC., F.R.S., F.R.L.C., V.M.H. 


Tuespay, October 19. No Lecture. 


Demonstrations—The following demonstrations will be given at 
Wisley, that on the second day being a repetition of that given on the 
first. 

Vegetable Garden—September 29-30. Digging, ‘Trenching, 
Manuring and Composting. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

The Society’s Examinations—The Preliminary Examination for 
the National Diploma in Horticulture will be held on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 27, 1954. ‘The closing date for entry forms is October 1, 1954. 

Fourteenth International Horticultural Congress.—|nforma- 
tion has been received from the Secretary of the Organizing Committee 
to the 14th International Horticultural Congress that this Congress will 
be held at Scheveningen, Netherlands, from August 29 to September 6, 
1955. The scope of the Congress is very similar to that of the 13th Inter- 
national Congress held in 1952 in London and organized by our Society. 
The first circular giving preliminary details may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Congress, Ministry of Agriculture, Bezuidenhout 30, 
The Hague, Netherlands. Any Fellows of the Society who are interested 
are requested to apply direct. 

Theft of Plants—A man was convicted and fined recently at 
Woking for stealing cuttings from plants in the Gardens at Wisley. 
Fellows will be pleased to hear that action is now being taken against 
those who are damaging the plants in our Gardens. 
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Catalogue of Exhibition— Copies are still available of the descrip- 
tive illustrated catalogue of the exhibition of Manuscripts, Books, 
Drawings, Portraits and Medals held on the occasion of The Society’s 
150th Anniversary Celebration. Obtainable from The Secretary, price 
2s. 6d., postage and packing 4d. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
J. B. Paton 


N continuance of our notes of last month on the Floral Trials a few 
) artes this month on the Dahlias and Michaelmas Daisies may 
be appropriate. 

This season has been most uncongenial to Dahlias; from the time 
they were planted out on June 2 until the middle of July there has hardly 
been more than one warm day at a time and the nights have been cold. 
However, we hope that by early September the plants will have made up 
for lost time and will be providing a wealth of colour. 

All plants in the trial arise as the result of propagation from cuttings. 
The novelties, which are selected for trial by the Joint Dahlia Com- 
mittee of The Royal Horticultural Society and National Dahlia Society, 
are received direct from the raiser or introducer as well-rooted cuttings, 
while the old varieties retained from the previous year’s trial are propa- 
gated at Wisley. ‘The tubers are lifted after the first frosts have killed 
the top growth and are stored in a frost-proof shed or greenhouse for 
the winter. In storing care must be taken to ensure that they are 
properly dried and free from all wet soil and to prevent the possibility 
of the spread of storage rots it is advisable to dust during December 
with copper lime dust. In March the tubers are moved to a warm house 
where they are bedded up in moist peat and leaf soil and are syringed 
over to promote the production of shoots. When 3 to 4 inches 
high these shoots are removed, trimmed to a node, inserted singly in 
small 3-inch pots and placed in a close frame. ‘The rooting medium can 
consist of three parts of sand and two parts of peat. When rooted the 
plants are removed to a cooler house and are potted on into 5-inch pots 
during late April or early May. By the middle of May the plants are 
being hardened off in the frameyard ready for planting out towards 
the end of the month. 

The Dahlias are grouped in the trial grounds according to the 
classification approved by the Joint Dahlia Committee. The Giant 
Decoratives, which carry massive flowers up to 14 inches in diameter, 
cannot be expected to be seen in full bloom before September. Though 
these varieties are more suitable for the exhibitor than for the average 
gardener, nevertheless those interested in exhibition blooms can assess 
the merits of these stocks for exhibition purposes even when they are 
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grown, as at Wisley, for garden decoration with the disbudding only 
carried down to the third pair of leaves. The Australian raised ‘Croydon 
Masterpiece’ is no doubt the finest of this section in our trial ; its flowers, 
four to five open at one time, are saffron-yellow heavily flushed with 
orange while the reverse of the petals is suffused with brick-red which 
is very conspicuous in the young florets. This stock which received the 
Award of Merit last year should on no account be missed. Close by is 
MR. A. T. BARNES’ ‘Dorothy ‘Tattam’ which was given a similar award in 
1947. In this variety the yellow ground is shaded with salmon-pink. 

In the large Decorative section MR. H. STREDWICK’s ‘Whitelands’ and 
rose-purple ‘Frank K. Dowden’ are worthy of note. MR. STREDWICK is 
one of the oldest raisers still sending to the trials, having distributed his 
first novelty in 1897, and having had selected for trial at Wisley no less 
than 494 varieties since the trials were begun. Although he is perhaps 
most noted for Giant- and Large-flowered Decorative and Cactus 
varieties he has also raised many Dahlias in the other sections such as 
Pompon, Show and Fancy. 

The white-flowered Medium Decorative ‘Helly Boudewijn’ re- 
ceived an Award of Merit in 1937 and still is outstanding both for 
garden decoration and for cutting. The only difficulty with this variety 
is that sometimes it forms rather poor tubers which may not winter 
sufficiently well to produce good cuttings in the spring. It was raised 
in Holland as was the deep golden-yellow ‘Golden Leader.’ Of similar 
size is the free-flowering ‘Ormerod’ raised in the north of England by 
MR. BARWISE. It is a rich orange-scarlet veined and suffused with saffron- 
yellow with the individual flowers carried well above the rich green 
foliage. MR. BARWISE is another of the old school having just recently 
celebrated his eightieth birthday. Although always a keen gardener, he 
became interested in Dahlias quite late in life after having been em- 
ployed for years as a wood carver. He first specialized in the small- 
flowered varieties but recently has turned his attention to those suitable 
for the market grower. Of similar size to ‘Ormerod’ is ‘Reedley’ in 
which the centre of the flower is rich chrome-yellow while the outer 
petals are deep apricot. ‘The long-established firm of Messrs. Brown & 
Such, Ltd. at Maidenhead has sent many stocks to the trials. Among 
them are the salmon-pink yellow-flushed ‘Leontes’ which is at al! times 
attractive, while the smaller-flowered ‘Coluna’ has well-formed sulphur- 
yellow blooms carried on stiff stems. Also in the small-flowered section 
of the Decoratives are MR. COOPER’S Jescot varieties which are much 
favoured by the market grower on account of the solid flowers which 
travel well. We may note the light sulphur-yellow ‘Jescot Jim’ and the 
nasturtium-red ‘Jescot Orange.’ In the deep red shades are the Dutch 
‘Willy Den Ouden’ and mr. BARWISE’s ‘Shirley Westwell.’ All the 
florets of the latter are slightly twisted which adds to the charm of this 
early bloomer. 

From the Decoratives we turn to the Cactus types in which the 
flowers are fully double and show no disc and in which the majority of 
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the ray florets are usually pointed, narrower than those of the Decora- 
tives, revolute for a part of their length and either straight or incurving. 
One of the first cactus Dahlias to catch the eye is MR. STREDWICK’S large 
primrose-yellow ‘Searchlight,’ while near at hand is the outstanding 
novelty of 1953 ‘Mary Case.’ This blood-red variety was bred by the 
late MR. OWEN PARRATT of Farnham and received an Award of Merit last 
year and should be available for general planting in 1955. Also deep red 
is the Dutch ‘Jean Waite’ raised by Messrs. J. G. Ballego & Sons. In 
the Medium Cactus class ‘Brandaris,’ outstanding in 1952, last year 
was disappointing, but having procured a fresh stock we anticipate a fine 
display this season. The blooms are of a rich scarlet suffused at the base 
with yellow. Other reds are the British deep crimson ‘Smokey’ and the 
Dutch signal-red ‘Guitano.’ Of the yellows much noticed in the past 
two years have been MR. BARWISE’S ‘Deerplay’ which has golden-yellow 
blooms and Messrs. Spencer’s ‘Hockley Nymph’ in which the outer 
florets are cream and the inner florets are flushed with a deeper yellow. 

In the Pompon section Messrs. Brown & Such have sent the blood- 
red ‘Vicki’ and the scarlet ‘Leo.’ Both have been here some years and 
can be considered to be well proven and suitable for all gardens. Of the 
newer varieties MR. BUNNEY’S golden-yellow ‘Button’ was particularly 
good last year. 

In the Bedding section there have not been many novelties recently 
but this year we have nine new varieties in addition to the seven older 
ones. Of those seen in previous years there are in the yellow shades 
‘Busby Gem’ and ‘Mary Lloyd’ and in the oranges ‘Park Beauty’ and 
‘Martin’s Border ‘Triumph.’ 

The other trial which should not be missed in September is that of 
Michaelmas Daisies. ‘The trial may for convenience be divided into 
three sections—the Amellus, the novi-belgii and miscellaneous varieties. 

It should be noted that the varieties of the Amellus group are best 
moved every second season. ‘Thus we see this year that the old varieties 
retained from last year’s trial have made fine clumps which should 
produce a wealth of bloom while the new April-planted varieties will 
not give a particularly good display. The only recent novelty in this 
rather neglected section is ‘Mauve Beauty’ which was raised by MR. B. A. 
BARRETT and which received the First Class Certificate in 1951. ‘The old 
favourites, which are included in the collection, are ‘Queen Mary,’ 
‘King George,’ ‘Sonia’ and ‘Preziosa.’ 

A very large part of the trial is devoted to fifty-three varieties of 
Aster novi-belgii. ‘There are the dwarf cushion-like plants of the deep 
blue ‘Little Boy Blue,’ the mallow-purple ‘Little Pink Pyramid’ and the 
pale pink ‘Rosebud.’ All are useful for the front of the mixed border. 
Slightly taller, at some 2} to 3 feet, are the excellent varieties ‘Gayborder 
Royal’ and ‘Winston S. Churchill’ both of which received the First Class 
Certificate in 1952. Both are deep beetroot red in colour perhaps the 
former being slightly the darker. ‘To make a striking contrast the white, 
golden-eyed ‘Blandie’, at 3 feet in height, can be planted in association 
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with these. Also of similar height is the rose-red ‘Red Sunset’ which is 
at present the deepest red in the trial, whilst nearby are the rosy-carmine 
‘Cardinal’ and the glorious cyclamen-purple ‘Twinkle’ which received 
the First Class Certificate last year. Of the blue varieties ‘Harrison’s 
Blue’ and ‘Gayborder Blue’ both attracted much attention last year and 
both grow some 3} to 4 feet high. 

For the rest, the Ericoides varieties ‘Chastity,’ ‘Mrs. A. E. Under- 
down’ and ‘Blue Star’ are always smothered in late September with a 
mass of small flowers of either white or white shaded with blue, while 
*‘Harrington’s Pink’ in the novae-angliae section is an old stalwart having 
long been with us. 


THE NATIONAL ROSE SPECIES COLLECTION 
G. D. Rowley 


“Oh, no man knows 
Through what wild centuries 
Roves back the rose.” 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


FY plants have advanced further away from their wild ancestors 
in the long trek from hedgerow to exhibition table than the Rose. 
Indeed, many rosarians would hardly acknowledge the briars of the 
hedgerow as Roses at all, and limit acquaintance with them to a few 
sharp chops of the knife whenever suckers appear at the base of their 
favourite Hybrid Tea plant. In present-day gardens the Dog Rose has 
been driven to lead an underground existence: it provides the root 
system by which our Queen of Flowers is nourished, and as long as it is 
content to remain the “‘under-dog” we accept its existence with benign 
toleration. But behind the scenes of the great Rose breeding and pro- 
pagating industry the “under-dogs” are playing an increasingly lively 
part, not only in the production of new and improved stocks, but also 
in introducing new characters into our favourite flower. 


SPECIES COLLECTION 


In 1948 a National Rose Species Collection was founded by the 
Agricultural Research Council, under a scheme providing for the estab- 
lishment of standard collections of plant species of known or potential 
value to horticulture. This scheme, started in 1945, has as its object 
the co-ordination of research on bulbs, flowers and shrubs in a manner 
most suited to cope with the practical problems of growers and breeders. 

The first plantings of Rose species began in 1949 at Bayfordbury, 
the home of the John Innes Horticultural Institution, near Hertford, 
Herts. Roses came in from all over the world and continue to do so, 
thanks to the co-operation of botanic gardens and nurseries, collectors, 
breeders and private enthusiasts. It was soon realized, however, that 
much of the material so received was of hybrid or dubious origin (4), 
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and that authentic specimens could be obtained only by fresh collec- 
tions from the wild. Here the difficulties began: how is one to find 
willing collectors just where a particular species happens to grow? To 
re-locate and bring safely into cultivation every recognized species of 
Rosa is an ambitious task, but not, I think, a hopeless one. Any help, 
especially from botanists in Eastern Asia, would be greatly appreciated. 

The wild Roses are all woody perennials and, with few exceptions, 
deciduous and hardy enough to stand the winter unprotected in the 
open. The main Species Collection takes the form of twenty-two beds 
arranged along a quarter-mile informal grass path encircling the glass- 
house field. It contains 800 plants, representing about 110 acceptable 
species and twenty natural hybrids. It is impossible to consider the 
species without reference to their natural hybrids, which in turn link 
directly with the early and modern garden Roses, so the field of study is 
wide indeed. The collection is arranged systematically, separate beds 
being devoted to separate subgenera (of which there are about a dozen), 
and each species may be seen alongside its varieties and nearest allies. 
A student interested in, say, the little Scotch or Burnet Rose (Rosa 
Spinosissima) can see not only wild plants from England, Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, the Channel Isles and parts of Europe, but a selection of double- 
flowered and colour sports, and hybrids, both wild (like = involuta 
and x Malyi) and man-made, from the delightful old yellow ‘Harrisonii’ 
to the very latest in modern derivatives like ‘Fruhlingsmorgen’ and 
‘Maigold.’ 

In planning the lay-out of a large and permanent species collection 
such as this, the needs of the botanist and gardener do not always 
correspond. To give every Rose a chance to express its natural habit 
unhampered I visualized it on its own roots and quite unpruned. How- 
ever, after twenty-three unsuccessful attempts to root Moyesi cuttings, 
grafting had to be resorted to; and the sight of a Rose bush after three 
years without pruning is enough to send anyone rushing for the seca- 
teurs. Nature’s method of growing new wood each year and allowing 
the old to.die off in easy stages may work in the wild, but in a garden few 
things look more unsightly or do more to ensure the carrying-on of 
pests and diseases from year to year. 

It is a common experience in biological research that the more an 
organism is studied, the deeper and more insoluble are the problems 
remaining. Every fish hooked from the sea of knowledge serves only 
as bait to ensnare a bigger one. And so it is with Rosa—perhaps the 
longest cultivated, most widely grown and most written about of all our 
garden ornamentai plants. Let us see what new facts our standard 
Species Collection can hope to elicit. 


TAXONOMY OF THE ROSE 


First, there is its taxonomic value: the opportunity to study living 
plants growing side by side under the same conditions of soil and cli- 
mate. The nineteenth-century work on Rose classification was almost 
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exclusively morphological, and was carried out on herbarium material. 
Yet anyone who contrasts a living Rose bush with even the best her- 
barium sheet will realize how much is lost in the process of preservation: 
colour, scent, form of flower, and all those nuances of growth habit and 
leaf mosaic which make one Rose so different from another in the field. 
True, these are characters hard to define on paper or by illustrations, 
and the herbarium sheet still has its uses. But visual comparison is stil] 
the ideal way to identify a Rose. One can tell most American Cinnamon 
Roses at a glance, even when leafless, by their strict, sparingly armed 
cany stems and characteristic mode of suckering, so different from the 
arching habit of the Chinese Synstylae or the “‘barbed wire entangle- 
ments” of the European Caninae. I can think of few other genera with 
such a variety and specificity of scents, both of leaf glands and flowers. 
The Dog Rose (canina), the China Rose (chinensis), the Austrian Briar 
(foetida) and the Ramanas Rose (rugosa) are but four species easy to tell 
by their perfumes, which reappear alone or blended in the various 
hybrids and offer one of the first “‘spot characters” when trying to place 
an unnamed Rose. The Moss Rose (centifolia muscosa) goes one 
better: it has a sweet “old Rose”’ fragrance from the petals and a heavy 
resinous odour from the ‘‘moss” below. 

Nor does modern taxonomy rely on morphology alone for a better 
understanding of the species. Roses can be segregated according to 
chromosome number, which ranges from diploid (with 2n = 14) 
through every level of polyploidy up to nonaploid (with 2n = 63). 
Cytological data are of great value in detecting hybridity and suggesting 
the possible parentage of hybrids; in correcting mistaken identifications; 
in tracing genealogies of garden Roses; and in directing the course of 
future Rose breeding. No less helpful is genetics. We can test the 
breeding behaviour of a Rose to see if it “comes true,’ or reveals a 
hybrid origin on selfing. We can cross species in such a way as 
to attempt resynthesis of putative hybrids, and so on. Then there 
is pigment analysis. ‘Thanks to the recent development of paper- 
chromatographic methods for the analysis of pigments, we can study the 
build-up of the Rose spectrum, as it were, from the inside. 

With all these aids to taxonomy, it is unfortunate that nomen- 
clature remains as problematic as ever: more so, in fact, through the 
expanding list of names and legislation applying to them. It is an odd 
situation to be confronted with a plant about which so much is known, 
yet for which no name can be found. In the past half-century new Rose 
“species’’ have been named at the rate of one every twelve and a half days, 
not to mention the varieties, forms and ecotypes beloved of some 
systematists. Our existing Code of Nomenclature ties us to the use of 
the earliest valid name for each species, and implies familiarity with 
many thousands of descriptions published in every conceivable language 
and book, journal or pamphlet. Small wonder that many have echoed 
LINNAEUS’ sentiments (3) when he singled out the genus Rosa as pre- 
senting insuperable difficulties! Roses intercross so freely in gardens to 
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produce hybrids that are themselves fertile that, even in the two 
centuries since LINNAEUS, the identity of some of his species has become 
obscured. Rosa presents probably the strongest case for the abandon- 
ment of early names and the establishment of new, based on living plants 
grown and vegetatively propagated in a strictly controlled standard 
collection. 

Three other subsidiary collections at Bayfordbury form adjuncts 
to the main Species Collection. Of botanical interest is a small bed of 
the wild Roses of Great Britain. The latest British flora (1) lists fourteen 
species; one diploid, arvensis, the Field Rose; one regular tetraploid, 
spinosissima, the Scotch or Burnet Rose, and the remainder all poly- 
ploids of the Canina or Dog Rose group. 

At the opposite extreme is a collection showing a cross-section of the 
range of characters of the whole genus: habit extremes from the dwarf 
chinensis minima to the giant climbers; foliage from the dainty feathery 
leaf of Ecae and Watsoniana (looking for all the world like a Japanese 
Acer) to the largest of all, sinowilsonit; fruits from the orthodox red hip 
to the “‘gooseberry”’ of stellata and the “chestnut burr”’ of Roxburghi, 
and flowers in a multitude of shades, pure, striped and spotted; the 
natural range of pink, white and yellow extended to geranium-red, 
lavender and even green! 

STOCKS 

The dependence of most of the modern garden Roses on borrowed 
roots for their well-being throws considerable economic importance on 
the choice of stocks. Most of the stocks in use are selected strains of 
wild species or vigorous first generation crosses, but until recently 
nothing had been done to breed new stocks or standardize the existing 
types on lines similar to those employed for fruit stocks. A programme 
is now under way at Bayfordbury to help solve some of the outstanding 
problems. A collection of thirty-one of the most popular stocks was 
made in 1953, and initial experiments concern methods of propagation, 
compatibility problems, and field trials on different soil types. 


HISTORY AND EVOLUTION 


The history and evolution of garden Roses has long excited specu- 
lation, and provides much scope for experiment. If the horizon of time 
still cuts off the more remote details from our gaze, at least we have 
learnt a great deal more of the developments of the last 150 years, thanks 
to the combined efforts of the cytologist and the geneticist. 

By way of introduction to Rose history, a show bed has been 
arranged to illustrate the way in which new Roses come into being. 
By making an imaginary tour of the seven exhibits in this display we 
can learn something of evolution in nature and as guided by man. 

First, there is mutation or “sporting.”” Sometimes such sudden 
changes are stable; sometimes they are liable to revert wholly or par- 
tially to the original condition. Relatively stable are the Moss Rose, 
derived from the Cabbage Rose, and the Green Rose, from the Old 
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Blush China, but the Dwarf Polyantha ‘Paul Crampel,’ which has 
flowers of a unique geranium-red tint, frequently back-mutates to 
scarlet or to pale pink, all three of which colours may be seen on one 
plant at the same time. Again, many garden Roses are chimaeras, con- 
taining a skin of one Rose over a core of another. Such is the Hybrid 
Tea ‘Souvenir,’ which when raised from root-cuttings produces the cv. 
“Talisman’—the parent from which it was originally derived as a sport. 

A fertile source of new Roses is polyploidy—that is, an increase in 
chromosome number in multiples of seven. Classed under the name of 
acicularis are plants with 14, 28, 42 and 56 chromosomes: those with the 
highest number (octoploid) are found in the most northerly parts of 
Siberia and Alaska, and are the first Roses to flower in this country in 
spring. Polyploidy can now be induced in Roses by treatment with 
colchicine, and the most casual observer could hardly mistake a tetra- 
ploid ‘Noisette’ or multiflora for its diploid ancestor. Although the 
technical difficulties of treating Roses with colchicine are unusually 
great on account of the way in which the stipules envelop the growing 
tips, we have none the less a valued aid here for the Rose breeder. 

Rose hybridization is demonstrated by a selection of hybrids 
together with their diploid or polyploid parents. It is noticeable that 
the odd-numbered hybrids, particularly the triploids (as ‘Agnes,’ 
foetida X rugosa, 2n = 21), are usually sterile, although not always so 
(as ‘Else Poulsen,’ from which a few tetraploid seedlings can be raised). 
Triploidy has unwittingly been encountered in the evolution of most of 
the main groups of garden Roses, and has often proved a barrier to 
further progress (6). 

Sometimes both hybridization and polyploidy act together in the 
creation of new forms. A striking example recently occurred at Bayford- 
bury. In 1946 the well-known rhodologist DR. E. W. ERLANSON MAC- 
FARLANE, made a cross between two tetraploid Roses, rudiuscula and 
subglauca, with the object of testing the affinity of these two allied 
American species. Some of her seedlings were raised here, and all but 
one made medium growth and were found to have the expected number 
of 28 chromosomes like both parents. A single seedling, however, 
showed extreme vigour, forming a large bush covered with plump, red 
hips, whereas the others were almost barren. Cytological examination 
by MISS A. P. WYLIE showed it to be octoploid with 56 chromosomes. 
We must presume that at some time immediately following fertilization 
an accident in cell division occurred in which the nucleus divided but 
not the cell, so that each cell of the resultant seedling developed with a 
double chromosome complement. Such plants invariably breed true 
from seed (or very nearly so) and behave in every way like true species. 

A parallel and more familiar case of this type is Rosa Kordesii, a 
fertile tetraploid derived from two diploids, R. Wichuraiana and 
R. rugosa. 

One of the subgenera of Rosa dissociates itself from all the others 
in its extraordinary breeding system. This is the Caninae, comprising 
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the Dog Roses of Europe and Western Asia. These are unique among 
Roses—indeed, among nearly all plants—in the unequal contribution 
which the two parents make towards their offspring. In all normal 
organisms we are accustomed to find both parents playing an equal réle 
in heredity, so that reciprocal crosses between two monoecious plants 
produce identical offspring. In the Caninae this is not so. In the 
example chosen for demonstration, a Dog Rose (canina) pollinated by a 
Sweet Briar (rubiginosa) produced a plant very similar to, but not identical 
with, a Dog Rose. The same Sweet Briar with Dog Rose pollen gave rise 
to very different offspring, with a predominance of Sweet Briar charac- 
ters in the prickles, scented glands and flowers. Clearly this is not the 
pattern of behaviour one associates with normal, sexually reproducing 
plants. The explanation has been provided by the cytologist, who has 
shown that both these Roses are pentaploids with 35 chromosomes, but 
transmit 28 chromosomes via the egg cells and only 7 in the pollen. 
Their behaviour is thus strongly matroclinous: the progeny resemble 
the female parent more than the male. Ignorance of this added to the 
difficulties of the nineteenth-century botanists in attempting to classify 
the natural hybrids of Caninae. Is there not something curiously 
ironical about SAMUEL BUTLER’s remark (in Erewhon) that “Plants show 
no signs of interesting themselves in human affairs. We shall never get 
a rose to understand that five times seven are thirty-five’’? 

All the above-cited examples of how new Roses originate concern 
hereditary changes: changes passed on from one generation to the next 
via the chromosomes, and behaving in true Mendelian fashion. The 
picture would not be complete, however, without showing non-heritable 
changes due to differences in environment or nutrition. It is well known 
that on light, chalky soils some Roses show symptoms of chlorosis and 
diminished vigour. To demonstrate this, one plant of rugosa was cut 
in half and planted in contrasting soil mixtures side by side in the same 
bed. Even more striking comparisons are provided by weak-rooting 
Hybrid Teas grown on their own roots and budded on a fully com- 
patible stock. Transformations of this kind, of course, revert when both 
plants are grown under the same conditions again, and play no part in 
evolution. 

I think it will be apparent that the Rose lends itself admirably to 
forming educational exhibits of the type described above. I suggest 
that similar plantings, which need occupy no more than a 50 20 foot 
plot of ground, would be assets to botanical gardens and wherever the 
principles of cytology and genetics are taught to students. They require 
little upkeep beyond maintaining informative labels, and should last a 
great many years. 


GENEALOGICAL COLLECTION 
The exhibition beds just described serve as introduction to the larger 
Genealogical Collection (Fig.g9), wherein representatives of the different 
groups of garden Roses are laid out to form a living family tree, 
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beginning with a handful of single-flowered species, and ending with 
the latest Hybrid Teas, Floribundas and trial innovations in climbing, 
shrub and miniature Roses. In the formation of this collection the firm 
of Messrs. 'T. Hilling & Co. of Chobham has been of great service by 
presenting to us over 360 of MR. G. Ss. THOMAS’s old garden Roses. This 
splendid collection has been planted in the formal beds surrounding a 
pool and fountain on the site where there was the original Bayfordbury 
Rose garden a hundred years ago. Through the constant quest for 
novelty, many Roses become lost or neglected, surviving only in old 
gardens, where they remain in anonymity until a keen collector chances 
to spot them. Now we have a worthy home in which the more striking 
and meritorious of these forgotten beauties can be saved from extinction. 

The Genealogical Collection enables us to see at a glance a cross- 
section of the Roses popular in gardens at different historical periods 
up to the present day. The trunk of this family tree is provided by the 
stages leading up to the Hybrid Tea group and its subsequent expansion: 
the side branches by such “dead-end” groups as the Scotch Roses, 
Hybrid Musks, Penzance Briars and Hybrid Rugosas, which until very 
recently played no part in the general trend of Rose history. 

It is fascinating to see the transformations of size and colour, shape 
and texture which the Rose has been made to undergo in the past two 
centuries; to compare the flat Damask bloom with its incurved or green 
centre with the tightly cupped Bourbons and the high-centred buds of 
Hybrid Teas. Fashion, surely, has been a strong selective factor, and 
one wonders if we shall see a return to the striped, spotted and dappled 
flowers so popular in the eighteenth century, or a revival of the soft 
violet-purple colours which have been so completely eclipsed by the 
brilliant magentas and oranges of today. 

A glance at the ancestral species responsible for this great diversity 
shows how surprisingly few in number they are: gallica, moschata, 
chinensis, gigantea, multiflora and foetida only, with a few others doubtful 
or playing very minor réles. More than 95 per cent. of the species now 
known have yet to be tried! Already a few of the more astute breeders 
have realized that the sustained demand for bigger and better Roses 
can be met only by introducing new characters (5), and have broken 
fresh ground with rubiginosa, macrantha, Moyesii and others. A return 
to the species naturally means long-term breeding to recombine all the 
good features of the best existing Roses, but in the long run it is the 
only way to bring novelty. 
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Relatively few of the modern garden Roses are grown at Bayfordbury: 
in any case these are to be seen to perfection a short distance away at the 
National Rose Society’s Trial Grounds at St. Albans. The Bayfordbury 
collections, being primarily for research work, are not open to the public— 
indeed, if you came to see your favourite Rose here as like as not you would 
find all its petals torn off and paper bags wired over the blooms to guard 
against pollinating insects! Once a year, however, the gardens are thrown 
open to the public under the National Gardens Scheme, and a catalogue of the 
trees and shrubs (2) (including the Roses) is available at 1s. 2d., post free, 
from the John Innes Horticultural Institution, Bayfordbury, near Hertford, 
Herts. 


SOME UNCOMMON PLANTS IN MY GARDEN 


L. Maurice Mason 


(Lecture given on April 13, 1954; THE HON. LEWIS PALMER in the Chair) 


HIs afternoon I would like to discuss the more uncommon plants 
T which we grow at Talbot Manor, Fincham, which is in the western 
part of Norfolk, but perhaps first of all a few words with regard to the 
garden itself would not be out of place. 

It has been made out of a comparatively flat field of some fifteen 
acres, in which the dominating features were a large Lime tree, three or 
four good Walnuts, a clump of Horse-Chestnuts, and a magnificent 
Copper Beech. There is quite a high thorn fence round the boundary 
of the garden, which is at any rate some measure of a wind-break. The 
rainfall is low, occasionally down to 18 inches and never more than 
25 inches, but falling fairly evenly through the year. The soil is heavily 
impregnated with lime. 

We began, that is, my gardener—sosB sayers—and I, with very little 
knowledge and a good deal of enthusiasm, and a desire to collect as 
many different plants as possible which could be grown under our cold, 
bleak conditions. 

We were lucky in our early days in obtaining the very freely given 
advice of one of England’s best-known nurserymen, and although I 
wonder whether we were not to some extent used as guinea-pigs, I am 
more than grateful for the unstinted advice and unremitting criticism 
which has always been so freely and kindly forthcoming 

For one reason or another we were always told that a plant which 
was hardy in Hampshire would certainly be hardy in Norfolk, and it is 
surprising how in many cases this has proved to be true. It is fascinating, 
too, how many plants from such varied regions of the world can be 
persuaded to grow in this somewhat unkindly spot. One can always hear 
and read of the many lovely and very charming plants which grow with 
such success in so many parts of this country, but it is some of those which 
are not so commonly grown but yet which have such fascination—it 
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may be purely for their foliage, for their bark, or for their form itself— 
that I now propose to discuss. 

The first plant which I would like to mention is Marsdenia erecta, a 
deciduous climber which we have had for several years, against a south 
wall, where it is 8 or 9 feet high and as much through. With its white, 
quite sweetly scented flowers and pale, almost glaucous green downy 
foliage, it makes a quietly charming picture in July and August. It has 
been, I believe, in cultivation in this country for very many years, but for 
long was regarded as too tender to grow outside, which is certainly untrue. 
We propagate it by layers which we can always find whenever we want 
them, and I have no recollection of it ever having been cut by the frost. 

Another climber growing very near it is Senecio scandens, a plant I 
would never care to be without, for its bright yellow daisy-shaped 
flowers, in quite large panicles, from August to October carrying on 
until the first sharp frost, are amongst the most welcome sight I can 
think of, at a time of the year when flowering shrubs are not very 
numerous. Again, it has been described as tender but we have never 
found it so, and in fact it is beginning to seed quite freely about the 
garden. 

Albizzia Fulibrissin, a native of China, is amongst the more striking 
foliage plants that I know of anywhere. Maybe its tiny pink powder- 
puff flowers are not too numerous or too showy, but its huge, beautifully 
divided leaves like some great fern, in the middle of a hot summer’s day 
give an unusually tropical effect to the garden. We have kept it on a 
south wall, and it is rather prone to die back and in some winters gets cut, 
but for all that it is now 9 feet high by 12 feet through and it is always 
so impressive that when once seen it can never be forgotten. We have 
another form, rosea, which I understand is rather hardier, but as yet we 
have had no winter to test it sufficiently. 

I should add that this plant can be very easily raised from seed and 
in fact was often used as a decorative annual in bedding schemes. 

We have one form of the Sand Cherry, Prunus tenella, called ‘Fire 
Hill,’ which in the late spring is one of the most gaudy plants in the 
garden. Now a yard high and as much through, it is covered with 
brilliant, almost blood-red double flowers, and one of my ambitions is to 
have a bed planted solely with it. I think it can only be increased by 
layering, or perhaps I should say that some of our amateur efforts at 
propagation by cutting have proved a complete failure. To put it in the 
sun and on chalk and leave it alone is without doubt the surest way to 
success. 

I have always been fond of shrubs which flower late on in the sum- 
mer, and one of my favourites is Vitex Agnus-castus, of which we now 
possess quite a large plant, and during a hot dry September and early 
October the slender racemes, 6 or 8 inches long, of a dull violet, 
are attractive, and on a warm evening the entire plant has a pleasant 
aromatic and almost pungent odour. I think it should be quite hardy 
away from a wall, as three or four young plants which we have put out 
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have not been cut although it does seem to take a few years before it is 
well established and flowers as it should. Again, in a damp cold Sep- 
tember, the display of flowers can be disappointing. Its popular name 
is the ‘Chaste Tree.’ This, I believe, has come down from the ancient 
Greeks. There are two or three other cultivated species, Vitex incisa 
and Vitex Negundo, but neither are as attractive as the first-mentioned. 

He would be a bold amateur who would describe any Berberis as 
being his favourite and undoubtedly unwise to venture into discussing 
that family, but of them all I think B. telomaica, with its graceful arching 
wands, clothed in silvery-green foliage, is nearly my favourite, and if 
well placed amongst a mass of red or brown it can be striking indeed. 

Schizophragma hydrangeoides rosea is a curiously little-planted 
climbing shrub, yet with its large showy pink sterile bracts, it is bright 
and cheerful and easy enough of cultivation; the fact that it requires no 
tying in is an added attraction, only asking for something to which it can 
attach itself. Hydrangea robusta, its very near relative, is a bold showy 
plant with a foliage to my mind even more charming than that of H. 
Sargentiana, although so far we have found that the flowers, of which 
the fertile ones are blue and the sterile white, are not very freely pro- 
duced. Despite what BEAN says we have found it to be quite hardy, and 
the plant which we have had for three years is now 4 or 5 feet high. 
I think that, if pressed, I should have to say that this is one of the most 
striking of the Hydrangeas which I know. Thin shade and a moist spot 
suit it best; it loathes a cutting wind and an annual top dressing is a 
great help. 

Betula verrucosa var. purpurea is a native of this country but seems 
to be uncommon and seldom seen, although it is a very charming plant 
and suitable for a small garden. The purple leaves and the narrow, as- 
cending habit of the tree are very lovely and I often wonder why it is 
so rare in gardens, although its cultivation is of the easiest and it requires 
nothing except to be left alone, and how very true that is of all the 
Birches. 

When I was walking round the garden the other day, looking for 
plants to mention, I came across Berberts chillanensts hirsutipes, I am sure 
the richest coloured of them all with a flower almost the colour of the 
yolk of a freshly broken egg. Vigorous and hardy, and covered with 
bloom in May, it is a plant which to my mind has been sadly neglected, 
and it may well be that the difficulty of propagation accounts for it. We 
have only been successful by layering and, no doubt in common with 
many other people, my experience is that once you have got two or 
three good layers established, they are immediately hoed up by some 
earnest but almost blind gardener. 

Aesculus mutabilis induta is a small Chestnut with very attractive 
spikes of creamy pink flowers, freely produced in May, and a lot of its 
charm is its very slow habit of growth. 

Shrubs with attractive foliage have always pleased me, as I maintain 
that they give good value over a long period, and a plant to which I am 
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much attached is Euonymus europaeus var. atropurpureus. This, with its 
purple or plum-coloured foliage, is very pleasing throughout the year 
and being a native of this country it is of course perfectly hardy and 
tolerant of almost any situation. It does, I think, want to be placed 
rather carefully to show off its attraction, but it is never what I would 
describe as a noisy plant and as so far I have never seen it fruit, I can’t 
very well describe it. 

Abelias have always done well in this garden, flowering freely, and 
amongst the most satisfactory, and certainly the most uncommon, 
is Abelia Graebneriana, a native of Central China which has possibly 
been in cultivation in this country for forty years, but is very seldom 
seen. With us it is a deciduous shrub, probably now 7 to 8 feet high, 
with the flowers having a pink corolla, yellow in the throat, perhaps an 
inch to an inch and a half long, almost funnel-shaped and very freely 
produced. Flowering as it does in June and July, late on in the shrub 
season, it is a charming plant and one which should surely be more 
commonly grown. 

Everyone is of course familiar with the common Horse-Chestnut of 
this country, but a small American species from the south-east states, 
Aesculus georgiana, which in this garden has now reached a height of 
6 or 7 feet, is not so well known. It is a shrub rather than a tree, and has 
made a very handsome plant with its short, comparatively compact red 
inflorescence. It flowers rather later than the common one at the end 
of May and towards the middle of June. So far it has set no good seed 
and we have not been able to propagate it, but it is a plant which I can 
well recommend to anyone with only room for a small representative of 
the family. 

Alnus incana var. ramulis coccinets is indeed a charming tree, giving 
excellent value throughout the greater part of the year. From late 
autumn to the spring the twigs are a bright red and the buds and catkin 
scales glow with the same colour. It is not native to this country, but of 
Europe, and it is also found in parts of America, and has appeared quite 
indifferent to the vagaries of our Norfolk climate and we have been able 
to propagate it from suckers with some readiness. We always think of 
Alnus as being only really suitable for planting in rather wet spots but 
this particular plant is in quite a dry part of the garden and seems per- 
fectly happy there and I have no doubt will in years to come make a tree 
30 or more feet high. 

Growing very near is Buddleia alternifolia argentea, a silver-leaf form 
of a comparatively common plant which at times can be one of the most 
exciting plants I know. The bright grey glistening foliage and tight 
bunches of small purple flowers, with its graceful almost weeping habit, 
make it a charming plant, but as it is the only Buddleia which flowers on 
the wood of the previous year’s growth, care should be taken as to its 
pruning. In any case I am always of the opinion that it is a plant which 
is better left untouched, as if it has room to expand it will make a very 
pleasing shape without the help of the secateurs. 
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Caesalpinia Gilliesti is one of those odd, tropical-looking plants 
which can be so disappointing, but in a hot dry summer is very startling 
and forms a picture not easily forgotten. This species is a native of the 
Argentine and has been in cultivation in this country for a hundred or 
more years, but is too tender to succeed in the open, and even on a 
south wall will be occasionally cut to the ground. It flowers well with us 
usually, when, in July, the rich yellow flowers with their long scarlet 
stamens give a singularly brilliant and, as I mentioned before, almost 
tropical appearance to the plant. It is raised very easily from seed and 
should be put out from its pot when still a young plant. ‘The doubly 
pinnate leaves, about 8 inches long, are themselves attractive, and if 
possible it should be given the driest and most sheltered spot avail- 
able. There, it will undoubtedly repay the trouble which has been spent 
on it. 

Shrubs which spread out and clothe the ground so that the weeds 
cannot get through, in these days are always useful, and when in addi- 
tion they are as lovely as Chaenomeles (Cydonia) superba var. Simonii, 
with its flowers flat and semi-double, and absolutely blood-red, then 
they are undoubtedly worth a choice place in the garden. This species 
has a dwarf spreading habit and to my mind is an exceptionally beautiful 
variety, possibly amongst the most lovely of them all. It wants full sun 
as I do not think it is at all happy in the shade, and is not so rampant- 
growing as some of the Chaenomeles (Cydonia) lagenaria hybrids, but 
in this garden at any rate infinitely more floriferous. It is propagated 
quite readily by cuttings in July and I see no reason whatever why it 
should be grafted. 

In these days of rather smaller, easily managed gardens, dwarf 
shrubs are ever in demand, and a comparatively common, but quite 
pleasing plant is Cytisus hirsutus var. demissus. A native of Southern 
Europe, it was introduced many years ago and may be said to be more 
or less procumbent and quite deciduous, but the fat, almost round 
flowers growing in clusters of a dullish buff, stained with brown, are 
very attractive and have a long-lasting season. Possibly only suited to a 
rock garden, it is nevertheless a plant which I should be glad to see more 
often. 

In our garden, with its heavy lime content, it is obviously impossible 
to grow Rhododendrons of any kind so we looked round for a plant 
which perhaps might resemble them in some ways, and lit on Daphni- 
phyllum macropodum, and a very lucky choice it proved to be. We now 
have an evergreen shrub of bushy, rounded habit, perhaps 5 to 6 feet 
high and as much through with the young shoots glaucous, occasionally 
reddish, and the leaf stalks quite bright red, together with their midribs 
and also on the young wood. It makes a quietly pleasing plant, never 
perhaps very exciting and appears to be quite hardy, and is quite 
evergreen. It is a native of Japan, and possibly in time may form a small 
tree. I understand it has withstood thirty degrees of frost at Kew, and 
here to my knowledge has never been cut. The flowers are comparatively 
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small and inconspicuous with a somewhat pungent odour, but are never 
very freely produced (Fig. 104). 

If a lack of floriferousness is a failing of the previous plant, the 
same cannot be said of Daphne collina var. neapolitana. If I were only 
allowed to grow half a dozen shrubs, this would certainly be amongst 
them, as from May to September it is never out of flower and its fragrant 
purplish, almost rose-coloured heads are so freely produced that at 
times they obscure the foliage. The evergreen dark glossy foliage is 
pleasing throughout the winter and the neat compact habit of the plant 
itself is also a joy. I suppose our oldest plants are 3 or 4 feet high and 
as much through, but I cannot think that they will ever be very long- 
lived and, after ten to twelve years, begin to die back and should be re- 
placed, which is not at all a difficult matter, as cuttings strike quite 
readily. BEAN says it is not hardy but here again, provided it is in full 
sun and in not too dry a spot, we have never found it take any harm. I 
should like to say in passing that we were able to grow Daphne Genkwa 
with it, but it is not true, and although we have put it out two or three 
times it has always succumbed to the first winter. 

We have always had quite a collection of uncommon fruits here, and 
some years ago thought it would be fun to add one of the Chinese 
Persimmons, or Date Plums, to the collection and so we planted Dio- 
spyros Lotus, which is a native of China and seems to be perfectly hardy 
but so far it has not produced any fruit. It is making a deciduous tree, 
somewhere about 10 to 15 feet high, with long oval leaves of a dark 
polished green which are quite attractive, but I would say that on the 
whole it was a plant more for the lover of the uncommon than anything 
else. 

In the dull winter months, a garden can be a very monotonous un- 
interesting place unless there are a number of evergreens with attractive 
foliage in it. Amongst the best of these I would place Elaeagnus pungens 
Dickson aurea, which is a very handsome, perhaps somewhat slow- 
growing evergreen with wide, rich golden marginal variegations. It has 
a somewhat compact, almost fastigiate growth and consequently takes 
up little space, but when walking round the garden on Christmas Day 
it occurred to me tiat it was possibly-one of the more showy plants to 
be seen and its foliage when cut and taken into the house was really 
astonishingly gay. 

One of the sure tests of the value of a garden plant is the number of 
people, little acquainted with horticulture, who comment on it when 
they first see it. At the entrance to the garden, on a garage wall, we have 
quite a large plant of Eriobotrya japonica, the Loquat, which despite its 
reputation for tenderness has proved perfectly hardy here and its leaves, 
sometimes as much as a foot long by 4 to 5 inches wide, wrinkled grey 
shiny green on the upper surface and covered with a brown wool on the 
lower, are quite outstanding, but I do not suppose that the fruit will ever 
be produced, much less ripened with us. I don’t much care for seeing 
plants crucified against a wall and we have only trained this just as far 
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as was necessary to form the framework and now it is growing out from 
the wall quite happily and I suppose it is probably 15 feet high and 
perhaps nearly as much through. I always think of it as a long-lived 
plant, and in the years to come it should be amongst the more out- 
standing plants here. 

The question I am often asked is what to plant in a new garden, 
which will give height quickly and I always say Eucalyptus Dalrympleana, 
The immediate response is that it is much too tender and would cer- 
tainly die. We have found it to be quite untrue and this fast-growing 
evergreen with its grey, leathery, pleasantly scented leaves and striped 
trunk is a good garden plant and one which well deserves the Award of 
Merit recently awarded to it. I have little doubt that in the years to 
come when it is more widely known it will be much more freely planted, 
and the gardens of this country will be the better for it. To my mind, 
the secret of success is to plant it out in the spring when it is young and 
stake it securely, as it is so quick-growing that it is rather liable to be 
blown over. When well placed, for preference with nothing else clutter- 
ing it up, it is much preferable to some of the somewhat dull and dis- 
eased looking conifers one so often sees. 

Fagus sylvatica is very commonly and rightly described as the most 
noble tree for a limy soil, but the variety cristata is certainly one of the 
most odd. This is a very slow-growing formand the leaves are lobed and 
curled and always in clusters. The first time you see it you think the 
thing is in extreme bad health and liable to die on you at any moment. 
But it has a certain indescribable fascination and is one of those plants 
to which one returns again and again to see whether it really is true, or 
just a figment of your imagination, or the effect of too much liquid 
refreshment, either on the plant or on yourself. 

There is usually in every garden a dull, dirty, uninteresting corner in 
which nothing can be made to grow or succeed, but Fatshedera Lizei 
planted there will quite shortly take possession. It is a very handsome 
evergreen with leaves sometimes 8 or g inches across, perhaps 5 or 6 
inches long, tough and of almost leathery texture. ‘To me, it is an inter- 
esting plant. It is so commonly sold as a room plant, yet is perfectly 
hardy and, once established, will scramble about quite happily in the 
most unpromising situations. It is that queer thing, a bi-generic hybrid, 
raised from Fatsia japonica and Hedera hibernica. We have found it 
very easy to propagate but so far have not noticed the flowers. There is 
also a variegated form which as yet I have not tried outside. 

It is I think easy to find attractive, hardy, good-flowering shrubs for 
September but one of the more outstanding is a comparatively recent 
introduction, Hibiscus sino-syriacus. This plant, a native of China, is 
here 4 or 5 feet high and as much through, and its large, single, mallow- 
like flowers are freely produced. They are certainly of much better 
form and colour, being bigger and a better texture, than the more com- 
monly grown Hibiscus syriacus. ‘There must be, I feel, several named 
varieties, but my favourite is one with a deep purple throat and pure 
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white petals, the flowers of which can be as much as 4 inches across. I 
have never seen it exhibited and, I think, never seen it growing other 
than in my own garden and in a nurseryman’s, but I am sure that if it 
were better known it would soon become comparatively common. 

Hypericums there are of all sorts and kinds, many good and many 
indifferent weeds, but one of the better here at any rate is Hypericum 
‘Hidcote Gold.’ Throughout the summer the plant is covered with 
glorious golden cups, sometimes so freely produced that it is difficult to 
find material for cuttings. It undoubtedly likes a dry sunny situation 
and then is quite hardy and it has the added merit of keeping a com- 
paratively tight, compact form, which many of the taller Hypericums 
lack. 

No garden of any kind would be complete without Lavender, either 
as an odd plant or as a row or as a dwarf hedge, but occasionally I got a 
bit tired of the somewhat monotonous colour, until one day I came 
across a variety called ‘Jean Davies,’ which is a really good pink. It has 
the authentic scent and is a bit of a change. 

When mentioning scent, I could not pass Lonicera syringantha var. 
Wolfiu, that most elegant and possibly most sweetly scented shrub of 
them all. When happy, the delicately lilac-coloured flowers are abund- 
antly produced in May and on a still evening can be smelt from many 
yards away. It is a deciduous shrub, of graceful spreading habit, 
possibly 8 feet high and as much through. It is a native of China and 
Tibet, and is not particular as to its requirements except that | think it 
doesn’t like a draught but is happier in company with others, where 
however outstanding they may be it will always take pride of place. 

A specimen shrub when planted out on its own must have a good 
form and shape to be attractive, and a very suitable plant for this purpose 
is Mahonia Wagneri, a hybrid between M. pinnata and M. Aquifolium. 
It is a handsome plant, 5 feet high, 4 feet through, and the rich golden 
yellow flowers are freely produced in racemes scattered over the entire 
plant in April and May. An evergreen, and comparatively hardy, it is a 
plant to which I have become much attached. 

Only the urge for the uncommon ever persuaded me to plant Micro- 
glossa albescens, but it is quite an attractive little plant, seldom more than 
a yard high, but its pale lilac-blue, aster-like flowers are freely produced 
in July and August, and as a front row shrub for the lover of the ‘out of 
the way, it is a useful plant. Never outstanding but in many ways inter- 
esting if not perhaps particularly lovely. A native of the Himalayas, 
it seems quite tolerant of our conditions and its propagation has pre- 
sented no difficulty. 

We find many of the Australian plants difficult, if not impossible of 
cultivation, but Olearia Solandri is an exception and its golden-bronze, 
evergreen foliage on a shrub 6 or 7 feet high and as much through is 
lovely at all seasons of the year. Perhaps particularly so on a bright 
sunny day in the autumn. The little white daisy flowers are nothing 
very much but the mass of seed heads all over the plant is an added 
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attraction. It is usually marked as being too tender to be grown with any 
success away from a wall, but here it has proved much hardier than 
Cassinia fulvida, a shrub which it much resembles. It is certainly much 
more pleasing in its habit and foliage than many of the Olearias which 
are so commonly grown in seaside resorts. It is, though, insistent on 
full sun, and if it can be a little sheltered, so much the better. 

If you want a good shrub for the late summer, I think Perowskia 
hybrida, whose parents are P. atriplicifolia and P. abroanotdes, will take a 
lot of beating. The deeply cut, grey-green leaves and the very long 
spikes of deep blue flowers make a pleasing picture for several weeks, 
and the plant itself is never very high—never more than a yard or so— 
and always of a neat, compact and tidy habit. The foliage is quite 
aromatic, and even when the plant is not in flower it adds an air of 
distinction to a border. 

Petteria ramentacea, in some ways like a shrubby Laburnum, will 
succeed quite happily under the shade of a Lime tree, which is not the 
easiest place in the world to grow anything, but here its racemes of 
sweetly scented golden flowers are readily produced in May or June. 
A native of Dalmatia, it may attain an ultimate height of about g feet, 
and freely reproduces itself from seed. 

There are, of course, many varieties of Philadelphus hybrids but 
possibly the smallest species, one called P. microphyllus, is the best plant 
of them all. Small-leafed, the white, single flowers are pineapple 
scented and although not often produced on a young plant, once it be- 
comes established then the plant can be almost covered with them. It 
makes a denser, much more twiggy bush than most of the others and tomy 
mind deserves to be planted very much more freely than it is. It makes 
a mass of fibrous roots and can be transplanted with great readiness. 

I have been very chary of mentioning Conifers, because in our dry, 
rather cold area, with its low rainfall, they are not particularly successful. 
But Picea omorika pendula, a weeping form of the Serbian Spruce, 
appears quite indifferent to our conditions and is making most satis- 
factory growth and is a very lovely tree. Tall, graceful and slender, not 
attacked by disease, it seems satisfactory in every way. 

We have one slender, elegant, deciduous tree in the garden, now 
some 15 feet or more high, to which I am very attached. This is Plagt- 
anthus betuloides, a native of New Zealand and described by BEAN as not 
being too hardy at Kew, but with us it has not as yet suffered. Its growth 
is lovely, consisting of a mass of slender, tortuous, interlacing branches, 
thinly furnished with foliage. The leaves are, I suppose, a half to an 
inch and a half long and quite deeply serrated, and borne on slender, 
downy stalks. So far the tree has not produced any flowers, but I have 
read of them being described as forming a panicle of as much as g inches 
long, with the female flowers greenish and the male flowers yellowish- 
white. 

It is a tree which doesn’t take up a lot of room and is just as lovely 
when leafless as in the summer months. 
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Punica Granatum, the Pomegranate of Persia and India, is a good 
flowering shrub but the dwarf form, var. nana, is to my mind preferable, 
the orange scarlet pendulous flowers being freely produced in September 
and October. It is undoubtedly tender and requires the shelter of a 
warm south-west wall, but a well-flowered plant is so pleasing in sight 
that I am sure it is worthy of cultivation. I have never seen the fruits 
ripened in this country and I imagine that the length of our summer is 
not sufficient. 

All the flowering Cherries do well on our limy soil, and a very lovely 
family they are. I like to think that we have a fairly complete set of 
them, but one of the more uncommon is Prunus acida var. semperflorens, 
whose origin is uncertain but which has probably been in cultivation in 
this country for more than two hundred years. It is a small, round- 
headed tree with slender, somewhat pendulous branches and curiously 
clustered twigs. The most interesting part about the plant is its method 
of flowering. It bears a comparatively small crop of single white flowers 
in April before the leaves appear, and then in late June or early July it 
begins to bear another crop, and this goes on until September. 

The second crop of flowers is produced singly from the leaf axels 
and from the ends of the young leaf-bearing shoots, whereas the first 
crop is borne in the ordinary cluster. Its fruit sets quite freely and is 
perhaps somewhat acid but quite pleasantly flavoured. This tree, again, 
is one which I consider looks more attractive when grown as a single 
specimen. 

A common enough tree of the countryside, often growing wild, is 
Robinia Pseudacacia, the so-called Acacia, but a much superior form is 
var. angustifolia, a slow-growing plant with dainty, almost fern-like 
foliage, attractive pink flowers, and not given to the annoying habit so 
common in the type of having its boughs torn off by every gale that 
blows. Again, it is a plant well suited for small gardens as it is definitely 
slow in growth and always appears to keep a pleasing shape. 

I feel that no description of our garden would be complete without 
mentioning at any rate one or two of the Rose species which we grow. 
I so much prefer them to the rather blowzy hybrids and the grace and 
charms of their form are something to be admired even in the depth of 
winter when so much appears so dowdy and miserable. It is difficult to 
pick out those which attract most, but one quite small plant I would 
mention, and that is Rosa Ecae, a native of Afghanistan, quite hardy and 
of very pleasing foliage. ‘The single flowers, an inch across, a rich butter- 
cup yellow, are very freely produced in May. Perhaps the only criticism 
one might have is that the season is not so long, but it is a plant which 
has that indefinable quality of breeding, and is I feel not seen anywhere 
so often as it merits. 

My other favourite Rose is R. mutabilis, or Typo ideale, wnich is one 
of the very first plants we had in the garden. This puts forth its first 
single pink and pale yellow flowers in May and goes on uninterruptedly 
until the first really hard frost in November. Never a very tall plant, 
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Fic. 97—Prunus (Sargentii » subhirtella) ‘Accolade,’ F.C.C., April 13, 1954, 
shown by Messrs. Knap Hill Nursery Co., Ltd., Woking (See p. 416) 
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Fic. 98—Old Rose Garden, planted 1951. In the foreground are centifolas, to 
the left damascenas and albas, and around the pool gallicas 
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Fic. 99—Part of the Genealogical Collection, planted in 1951, showing Hybrid 
setigeras, Hybrid Musks and Bourbons (See p. 387) 
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THE NATIONAL ROSE SPECIES COLLECTION, BAYFORDBURY 


Fic. 101—‘Penelope,’ a triploid Rosa moschata hybrid 


> 
Fic. 100—Rosa gallica ‘Complicata’ makes a graceful spreading bush 
- > é | >* - 


Photos, J. E. Downward 


Fic. 102—A view of part of MR. L. MAURICE MASON’S garden at Talbot Manor, 
Fincham, King’s Lynn, showing many interesting plants 


Fic. 104—Daphniphyllum macropodum (See p. 393) 


Fic. 103—Sambucus racemosa serratifolia aurea at Talbot Manor (See p. 399) = 


Fic. 105—The Privet on the right has been damaged by the Privet Thrips, 
Dendothrips ornatus (See p. 405) 


Photos, Shell Photograph Unit 
SOME INSECT PESTS RECENTLY NOTED AT WISLEY 


Fic. 106—Underside of leaf of Viburnum Tinus showing pupae of the Viburnum 
White Fly, Aleurotrachelus jelinekti (See p. 406) 
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Photo, R. P. Scase 


Fic. 107—Christmas tree (Picea Abies) showing ‘pineapple’ galls caused by the 
Spruce Adelges, Adelges abietis (See p. 406) 


Photo, Shell Photograph Unit 


Fic. 108—Chrysanthemum attacked by larvae of the 
Chrysanthemum Root Miner, Psila nigricornis (See p. 407) 
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A NEW HYBRID VERBASCUM 


Fic. 109—Verbascum Pestalozzae * V. phoeniceum (See p. 405) 


‘ 


SOME UNCOMMON PLANTS IN MY GARDEN 399 


perhaps a yard high and as much through, with pleasing bronze-green 
foliage, it is easy of cultivation and easily propagated. In fact so much 
so that I think that we now have many too many plants of it in the garden. 
It is an old favourite, and shall I say that age—for some of our plants 
must be nearly twenty years old—has certainly not in the least affected 
it. 

Willows and Roses may appear an odd combination but while I don’t 
suppose there are so many lovely Willows as there are Roses, one called 
Sahx Fargesii is indeed a striking plant. It is a native of Central China 
and quite remarkable for the glowing wine-red colour of the winter buds, 
the rich glossiness of its young bark and the large, many-veined leaves 
and slender, almost erect catkins. It responds well to being cut down 
and is extremely slow in growth. One plant in this garden, now ten 
years old, is not more than 5 feet high and as much through, and another 
which has been regularly pollarded has been kept a comparative dwarf. 
It is a plant which gives one such good value throughout the year and 
doesn’t really appear to demand a particularly damp situation, although 
the growth will undoubtedly be stronger in such a position. 

By and large, I dislike Elders. They are a bit weedy and it is perhaps 
difficult to say much in their favour, but Sambucus racemosa serratifolia 
aurea is an excellent exception. Its beautiful, finely cut, almost golden 
foliage glowing in the summer sun, makes a charming picture indeed 
and it will thrive in almost any soil, and while it prefers to be in the sun 
it will do almost as well in the shade. It is slow-growing and quite 
tolerant of its neighbours pushing themselves into its ribs, and of course 
it requires no very great skill to propagate (Fig. 103). 

We have one very useful little Spiraea to which I am much attached, 
namely Spiraea Baldschuanica, and this little plant is never more than 
a foot high by as much through, but the little double white flowers, 
freely produced on the terminal growth, and the soft grey, almost bluey- 
green foliage, make it an elegant and at times almost lovely plant. So 
well suited to the forefront of a border or in a rock garden or on the edge 
of a ditch, it is quite surprising that it is so seldom seen and so little 
recognized. But Syringa pinnatifolia is perhaps the joker of the whole 
pack. Hardly anyone who comes into the garden recognizes it, and after 
all, when you see a Lilac with flowers like a Privet and leaves like a 
Sorbus, it is not much to be wondered at. Well described as a shrubby 
conundrum, it is an odd little plant which is never much more than 
about 6 feet high and I must confess that at times I think I only keep it 
in order to see how many experts recognize it. 

Many of the Veronicas, both species and hybrids, are not for us, as 
they appear far too tender, but one called ‘Bowles’ hybrid,’ of whose 
parentage I know nothing, must certainly rank high in a list of long- 
flowering shrubs. A pleasing little plant, perhaps 2 feet or so high, the 
flowers are so freely borne that one might say they can be picked for 
nine months of the year and at times will cover the plant in most attrac- 
tive mauve or lavender-coloured spikes. It is as easily propagated as all 
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Veronicas and has proved here a long-lived plant, and certainly one of 
our major successes, 

And so I close the description of some of the plants which we grow 
in Norfolk, which have given us at times so much pleasure, and I hope 
to many other people as well. I make no apology for the fact that they 
are all shrubs as I feel that the longer one gardens, the more one comes 
to the conclusion that a good flowering shrub is perhaps the most attrac- 
tive and satisfactory plant to have in one’s garden. In these days one so 
often hears that it is not possible, for reasons of expense, to maintain a 
fair-sized area, but if plants are well chosen and carefully grouped, it is 
quite surprising how little maintenance they actually require. But con- 
siderable thought must be given before your shrubs are actually set. It 
is so easy to go round a show, pick out a host of names which appeal to 
you immensely, and then dump them all down in one ill-assorted mass, 
the smallest plants at the time being invariably put in front. 

We have done this so often ourselves, and then in two or three years’ 
time had practically to redesign the whole border, and many shrubs 
don’t particularly care for being moved once they have got themselves 
established. 

So much has been written in recent years about the many lovely 
and attractive plants that can be grown on lime-free soil, that anyone 
unversed in horticulture might be forgiven for thinking that it is not 
possible to have an attractive garden on a limy or chalky soil. This is 
so very far from the truth and I sometimes wonder whether the cult of 
the Rhododendron has not been perhaps a trifle overdone to the ex- 
clusion of many lovely, interesting and often odd plants which succeed 
so well in a garden containing these elements, and at times so indiffer- 
ently in a lime-free soil. 


PLANTS AND PROBLEMS [xX 


WHEN MOWING A LAWN 
Question. For the last year or so my neighbour has left the box off his 
lawn mower when cutting the grass. As a result he points out 
and quite rightly—that the grass is stronger and he believes that 
this is because he is not “taking anything out of the soil.”” Do you 

think his practice is a good one and is his assumption correct ? 


Answer. As a general rule the idea of leaving grass mowings uncollected 
is not a sound one. In practice the mowings dry up and often are 
blown away or are pressed into the surface of the soil where any 
decomposition is very slow. As a result of this latter condition the 
soil becomes matted with dead grass and surface drainage is poor. 

It is such man-made conditions as this which encourage the ap- 

pearance of Moss and other weeds and in a wet season it is possible 
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to build up a heavy infestation of unwanted plants by simply leaving 
the grass uncollected. 

It might well be true that by leaving the mowings on the lawn some 
of the coarser grasses have thrived. However this is not a desirable 
aim; it is the finer grasses that should be encouraged and this can 
best be achieved by appropriate top dressings of organic matter and 
applications of fertilizers. Such manurial dressings will certainly 
“‘put more back into the soil’”’ than will any amount of grass cuttings 
left to rot on the surface. 


A FINE VARIETY OF WILLOW 
Question. Each year my daughter and I have admired your lovely 
specimen of Salix alba chermesina at Wisley. Can you tell me please 
how you obtain such a fine growth of bright orange-red stems ? 


Answer. This is easily done by cutting off all the annual growths in 
the spring. In the following summer a fresh crop of young shoots 
develop and these give the rich colouring effect of the tree in the 
autumn and winter. Incidentally, this plant is commonly found 
listed by nurserymen as Salix britzensis. 


VEGETABLES FOR THE SMALL GARDEN 


Question. I have only a small garden and would like your advice on 
varieties of vegetables which do not grow too large. 


Answer. The following varieties of vegetables may be recommended 
for those who wish to obtain the best use of a small piece of land. 
All the varieties produce plants which mature before growing too 
large. 


Beans. Broad Bean “The sow in February in a double row 
Sutton’ g inches wide with 15 inches 
between the rows. 
French Bean sow the seed in late April 6 inches 
“The Prince’ apart in rows 18 inches apart. 


Cabbage ‘Tender and True’ _ sow in April 
autumn maturing plant out 12 inches 
‘Dwarf Drumhead’ sowin May | by 12 inches. 
winter maturing 


Cauliflower ‘Snowball’ sow in frames in February and 
plant out in April 15 inches by 
15 inches, 


Celery ‘Golden Self Blanching’ sow under glass in March and plant 
out in May g inches by g inches. 


Pea ‘Little Marvel’ these are all dwarf varieties which 
‘Kelvedon Wonder’ j may be sown in rows 18 inches 
‘Meteor’ apart. 
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‘Tomato ‘The Amateur’ plants are raised under glass from 

a sowing made in April. Plant out 
18 inches by 24 inches. Up to 
12 pounds of fruit may be picked, 
in a favourable season, from one 
plant. 


FASCIATION 


Question. ‘This year several of my Delphinium spikes have grown 


abnormally producing broad thick stems which are covered with 
flowers. Is this a disease ? 


Answer. The condition described is not uncommon in cultivated plants. 


It is botanically known as fasciation, which word literally means 
bunching or bundling. ‘T ie affected plant is characterized by a much 
flattened stem and often an increase in the number of flowers and 
leaves. ‘The condition is not brought about by a disease organism 
but is the result of a change which takes place in the very young 
plant. 

In a young plant a group of cells are present which divide and 
elongate and eventually give rise to the inflorescence. In a fasciated 
plant this group of cells has been incompletely divided into two or 
more groups with the result that instead of developing a normal 
inflorescence the plant produces what may appear to be a fusion of 
several. ‘he components of the fasciated inflorescence are all the 
while trying to grow apart and in some examples separation is seen 
at the extremity of the fasciation. 

In certain cases the whole of the plant may be affected as in 
some Sedum species and occasionally the condition is hereditary as 
in Celosia cristata. 

The actual cause of the condition is unknown but it may be 
correlated with the nutrient status of the plant and also with the 
environmental conditions. 


PICKING OF APPLES AND PEARS 


Question. 1 am never sure when apples and pears are ready for picking. 


Could you please give me a simple guide so that I may know when 
or when not to pick. 


Answer. As maturity varies with season, soil, rootstock and locality, it 


is much safer and indeed simpler to pick by a certain test than by a 
certain date. It would in fact be impossible to give actual picking 
dates for individual varieties. ‘The best way to test readiness for 
picking is to lift the fruit gently to a horizontal position and give it 
a slight twist. If the stalk parts easily from the tree then that fruit 
is ready for picking. ‘This does not mean that all the fruit on a 
particular tree is ready at the same time and it is best to gather it 
in two or three lots. ‘The falling of the first fruits may be an 
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additional indication of readiness, although very often such fallen 
fruit is found to be damaged in some way and so has ripened pre- 
maturely. Very late keeping varieties of apples such as ‘Sturmer 
Pippin’ and ‘Wagener,’ and of pears, ‘Josephine de Malines’ and 
‘Easter Beurré,’ for instance, should be left on the tree for as long as 
is safely possible. If gathered too early the fruit shrivels in store, 
does not ripen and in consequence does not keep as long as it should. 


STORAGE OF APPLES AND PEARS 
Question. I am uncertain of the conditions necessary for the successful 
storage of apples and pears. Can you give me an idea of what these 
are as I have good crops this year of varieties suitable for storing. 


Answer. Where small quantities of fruit are concerned, a cool, frost- 
proof place such as a cellar or sheltered garden shed makes an ideal 
store. The fruit best keeps in a moist atmosphere with a cool even 
temperature and, therefore, lofts, attics and similar places liable to 
sudden fluctuations in temperature and dryness are most unsuitable. 
Wrapping the fruit prolongs its life as it minimizes shrivelling and 
isolates any specimens which may start rotting. Special oiled wraps 
can be obtained, but ordinary newspaper is quite effective. The 
fruit can then be packed carefully in boxes or similar receptacles, 
but where small quantities of a number of varieties are being stored 
it is better to place them on individual trays or shelves. If two 
varieties with different ripening dates are packed together gases 
from the earlier ripening one may cause the other to ripen pre- 
maturely. It is most important to store only perfectly sound fruits 
and even then these should be examined regularly in case one of the 
many storage rots has set in. 


YEW SCALE 
Question. I am enclosing a sprig from my Yew hedge which is covered 
with a black, sooty deposit. What is it and is there anything I can 
do to get rid of it ? 


Answer. The Yew hedge is heavily infested with Yew Scale, Eulecanium 
corni-crudum and the Sooty Mould is growing on the honeydew 
excreted by these insects. Careful examination of the stems will reveal 
large numbers of the small, oval, brown scales and some larger ones 
which are the dead females under which the eggs were protected 
until the nymphs hatched. 

The hedge should be sprayed with a nicotine and summer 
white oil emulsion (nicotine 95%, 1 fl. oz.; summer white oil, 
I pt.; water, 10 gals.) in autumn (August or September) or spring 
(March). The wash must be directed to the underside of the leaves 
and shoots so that the immature scales are well wetted. If preferred 
the hedge may be sprayed with a tar oil wash at a concentration of 
5% in late February. 
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Question. Can you tell me what is the cause of the pale mottling on my 


Rose leaves and how it may be prevented in future ? 


Answer. The white peppering on the Rose leaves is caused by the feeding 


of the Rose Leafhopper, Typhlocyba rosae. The yellowish nymphs 
feed on the underside of the leaves and their fragile white moultskins 
persist for long periods. ‘The adults are yellowish in colour and very 
active, flying or leaping into the air when disturbed. 

For this reason it is advisable when spraying to direct some of 
the wash to the ground to destroy the leafhoppers which have fallen 
from the bushes. A DDT or a nicotine soap wash should be used, 
diluted according to maker’s instructions. The insecticide is best 
applied in spring as soon as the nymphs are observed and should be 
directed forcefully to the underside of the leaves. 


AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY MILDEW 


Question. ‘This year my Gooseberries suffered severely from American 


Mildew. Can I do anything about this in winter ? 


Answer, Although American Gooseberry Mildew is checked by spray- 


ing in early summer it is also important to remove the tips of 
affected shoots in autumn. These shoots are easily recognized 
because they cease growth early and become stunted and twisted 
at their tips. It is on these damaged tips that the mildew fungus 
forms its overwintering spore bodies some of which fall to the ground 
while many remain on the bushes. It is very important to cut off 
the infected shoot tips and burn them. The best time to do this 
“tipping” is about the beginning of September and in any case it 
should not be left long after leaf fall. ‘The soil should also be turned 
over in winter to bury fallen leaves; the bushes should have plenty 
of room, not be too shaded by other trees and should be pruned 
sensibly so that the branches are not overcrowded. 


SWEET WILLIAM RUST 


Question. My Sweet William plants get Rust disease and I would like to 


know how to prevent it. 


Answer. Sweet William Rust (Puccinia arenariae) is serious in some 


seasons and is often difficult to check. It is best not to grow the 
plants soft by feeding excessively with nitrogenous manure or 
fertilizers and we advise you to raise the plants on a fresh piece of 
ground and supply it with a good complete fertilizer. We also 
consider that spraying with Bordeaux mixture or colloidal copper 
according to maker’s instructions would be a wise precaution before 
there is any sign of the disease. By September you should be 
watching them closely for any symptoms of Rust because this 
disease is capable of very serious damage to Sweet Williams. If it 
should appear you may need to spray four or five times before the 
winter to keep the plants reasonably healthy. 
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NOTES ON SOME PESTS 
OBSERVED IN THE COURSE OF ADVISORY 
WORK AT WISLEY DURING 1953 


V. W. Fowler, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 


THE PRIVET THRIPS (Dendothrips ornatus Jabl.) 

Although a few isolated specimens have been noted in Britain before 
(1922, 1929), this insect has not previously occurred in sufficient 
numbers to cause damage. ‘The species is well known in the U.S.A. 
where it is called the Privet Thrips and is also present on the Continent. 

It was first recorded as a pest in Britain when damaged Privet plants 
were sent to the Laboratory from a nursery at Woking, Surrey, during 
August 1952. Several acres of young plants of Ligustrum ovalifolium 
were infested. This infestation was effectively controlled by a single 
application of DDT emulsion. 

In 1953 young Privet stocks in several nurseries in the Woking area 
and Privet hedges surrounding small gardens in the village of Ripley, 
Surrey, were severely attacked. In a large nursery at Woking the entire 
stock of Syringa comprising nearly fifty varieties was attacked, though 
to a lesser extent than the neighbouring Privet plants. 

Attacked foliage becomes silvered and in severe cases a certain 
amount of defoliation occurs (Fig. 105). The life history has not been 
worked out but certain observations have been made at Wisley. The 
eggs are inserted into the underside of leaf tissue and have been found 
as early as the first week in April. On hatching they give rise to yellow 
larvae which feed on both surfaces of the leaves. The adults are about 
1 mm. in length and the wings have a series of light and dark bands 
along them which give the insect a striped appearance when the wings 
are held in repose. 

All stages are present on the foliage during most of spring and 
summer which suggests that there are several overlapping generations 
each year. By autumn only adult females remain to over-winter beneath 
fallen leaves and other debris at the base of the plants. So far, males 
have not been observed. 

Identification of Dendothrips ornatus Jabl. (= Dendothrips schillei 
Bagnall) was confirmed by DR. G. D. MORISON of the North of Scotland 
College of Agriculture. 


THE POTATO BUG (Calocoris norvegicus Gmel.) ON CHRYSANTHEMUM 

Adults of this species were found swarming during June 1953 on 
the open flowers of Chrysanthemum maximum in the Wisley trials. The 
habit of swarming appears to be a characteristic of this insect and is 
probably concerned with migratory tendencies. Swarms were recorded 
on Mullein in 1929 and a record from Wisley mentions swarming on 
C. segetum hybrids in 1939. 

(405) 
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Some distortion of the flower petals was evident following the 
infestation on C. maximum. 

The insect is a well-known pest of Potatoes. Nettle appears to be 
the principal wild host plant. 


VIBURNUM WHITE FLY (Aleurotrachelus jelinektt von Frauenfeld) 

This insect was first recorded in Britain during 1944 from Woking, 
Surrey, and in the same year was found at Kew, Chobham, Windlesham 
and Wisley. Since then, however, only six records have been noted, 
two of which occurred in 1953. One of these was from Fetcham, 
Surrey ; the other, from Loughton, Essex, is the first record for that 
county. Infestations in this country appear to be confined to Viburnum 
Tinus. 

As with most species of White Fly, all stages occur on the under- 
side of the leaves and a large quantity of honeydew is excreted which 
provides a suitable medium for the growth of sooty moulds. The 
species is conspicuous in that the pupal cases are black with a white 
waxy fringe (Fig. 106). 


THE LARGE WILLOW APHID (Tuberolachnus viminalis Mordwilko) 


Specimens of this species which is one of the largest aphids in 
Britain were received from two sources during 1953. Although fairly 
widespread and common it is very local in distribution. Vast colonies 
are often present one year and do not reappear for several years; for 
example, the aphid was recorded at Wisley in 1920, 1937 and 1952 but 
was not observed during the intervening years. 

The aphids are usually found congregating on the bark of Willows 
and often infestations are first noticed on account of the large numbers 
of wasps, hornets and various flies which are attracted to the sweet 
honeydew excreted by the aphids. Much of this honeydew falls on the 
underlying vegetation which becomes black as a result of the growth of 
sooty moulds. 

No marked damage appears to occur on Willows grown for orna- 
mental purposes. 


SPRUCE ADELGES (Adelges abietis Ratz) 

Infestations of Adelges abietis were severe enough to warrant con- 
cern on two nurseries in the vicinity of Wisley where Picea Abies was 
being grown for Christmas trees. The Adelges is one of the species 
responsible for the well-known “pineapple” gall of Spruce (Fig. 107). 
The galls persist for some time and in rendering the trees unsightly 
reduce their market value. In some cases the main leader is attacked 
and trees become misshapen. 

The galls are formed during early summer and open in August. 
The nymphs emerge and change into winged forms. At this stage two 
biological strains are known to occur; one of these migrates to Larch 
whereas the other completes its life cycle on the Spruce. Only the latter 
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strain was noted on the trees under observation, for the winged forms 
soon settled down on the Spruce needles and commenced oviposition. 
After laying a cluster of yellow eggs the winged form dies in such a 
position that its body and wings afford protection to the eggs. Later the 
eggs hatch, giving rise to nymphs which overwinter at the base of the 
buds. When these nymphs mature in spring, more eggs are laid, which 
give rise to the generation associated with the gall. 

Methods of controlling this pest are being investigated, using 
various insecticides before oviposition commences. 

Adelges abietis in various stages of development have been identi- 
fied by MR. J. P. DONCASTER of the British Museum (Natural History). 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM ROOT MINER (Psila nigricornis Meig) 


The increased number of specimens submitted for identification 
during the past years suggests that this pest is becoming more prevalent. 
The slender, legless, pale yellowish white maggots tunnel into the roots 
and basal parts of the stem (Fig. 108) causing loss in vigour with conse- 
quent reduction in the number of potential cuttings. The depreda- 
tions of the pest are usually noticed in January and February on 
Chrysanthemum stools under glass. Lettuces which often follow 
Chrysanthemums are also subject to attack. The life history has never 
been properly worked out, but eggs are probably laid during the summer 
months before the plants are taken inside. Recommended control 
measures comprise watering round the base of the plants with mercuric 
chloride (1 oz. to 10 gals. of water). The possibility of using BHC 
(Benzene hexachloride) has not been investigated. 


COMMON PESTS OF 1953 


The inquiries most frequently received in the Entomology Depart- 
ment during 1953 related to woolly aphid, birds and slugs in that 
order. It is noteworthy that each of these pests is difficult to control. 

BHC has assisted with the woolly aphid problem and is used at 
the green cluster stage on Apples instead of DDT. This application, 
in addition to the normal tar oil winter wash, should be applied 
annually to cope with fresh migrations, which occur from untreated 
trees in the vicinity. 

The depredations of birds are increasing and although most of the 
queries relate to attacks on edible fruits or fruit buds, several refer to 
the fruits and buds of ornamental plants. Commercial alum at the 
rate of $ lb. alum to 10 gals. water is usually recommended. Control 
has been achieved in some instances but in others birds have continued 
their depredations despite the treatment. Until a more efficient 
chemical deterrent is found one is forced to rely on mechanical protective 
devices, netting and shooting. 

Metaldehyde remains the most effective substance for the control 
of slugs. As a bait it is used at the rate of 1 oz. metaldehyde to 3 lb. 
bran for the grey field slug and related species which feed on the 
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aerial parts of plants. In the case of the black keeled slugs which are 
subterranean in habit, 3 ib. of bone meal should be substituted for 
the bran. 

Used in this way metaldehyde acts as a stomach poison causing the 
production of excessive slime and inhibition of movement. Thus, 
affected slugs remain in the vicinity of the bait and become subject to 
desiccation. However, on damp days or under the humid conditions 
prevailing in glasshouses many of the slugs recover by nightfall. For 
this reason it is important to collect and destroy the slugs each morning. 

More recently, suspensions of metaldehyde have appeared on the 
market for application as sprays. So far, little experimental work 
has been done on this method of control and it is not possible at present 
to give any definite opinions. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 
A Hybrid Verbascum for the Rock Garden 


N May 1953 Verbascum Pestalozzae received an Award of Merit from 
I the R.H.S. as a rock garden plant, and in the hope of producing 
additional forms suitable for the rock garden, alpine house or for the 
front of the herbaceous border, this species was crossed with V’. phoeni- 
ceum in various colours. 

The resulting plants are dwarfer than V. phoeniceum and grow 
about 18 inches to 2 feet high. The colours of the flowers vary a little; 
most are a mixture of yellow and orange shades and are a little larger 
than those of V. Pestalozzae, being up to 2 inches in diameter ; many 
have long bright purple filament hairs, the petals being marked with 
dark crimson at the base, making the centre of each flower quite 
a feature. The dense tomentum found in V. Pestalozzae is not so 
pronounced in these seedlings. Nevertheless, they are densely covered 
with woolly hairs, while the margins of the leaves are slightly crenate. 
As regards flowering habit the seedlings vary. A few are very much 
branched, but most flower in a long slender raceme with no more than 
one or two side branches, and form fresh shoots from the basal rosette 
of leaves (Fig. 109). 

It is noticeable that the most branched forms have shorter pedicels 
and a larger calyx than the others, the pedicel being about equal in 
length to the calyx. All have solitary flowers, usually closer together 
in the raceme than found in V. phoeniceum. They will no doubt 
prove perennial like the parents, and from a garden point of view the 
branched forms are the most attractive, often having many flowers out 
at one time. It is possible to count up to 100 flowers out at once on 
some of these plants. 
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Many Verbascums that look beautiful early in the morning, if in full 
sun will be found to be dropped or flagging by midday, and this is 
especially so with V. phoeniceum, which is seen at its best planted in light 
shade. Fortunately these hybrids are more like V. Pestalozzae in this 
respect, making them quite useful garden plants, and no trouble will 
be caused by seeds spreading as they are almost sterile. 


Derby H. C. PUGSLEY 


Paraffin Heaters in Greenhouses 


These notes are in the nature of a warning to Fellows who either heat 
their greenhouses entirely with paraffin oil heaters or who in periods 
of extreme cold introduce these heaters as an auxiliary to their ordinary 
means of maintaining temperature. 

When paraffin is burned in a lamp or heater the products of com- 
bustion are mainly carbon dioxide and water vapour which are harmless. 
In addition small quantities of the following may be present :— 


(a) Sulphur compounds—usually sulphur dioxide. 

(6) Carbon monoxide. 

(c) Carbon, in the form of soot. 

(d) Various hydrocarbon compounds formed during the combustion 
process. 

(e) Unburned paraffin vapour. 


Of these, (5), (c) and (d) are only present when a defective or badly 
adjusted burner is used, and then only in such small quantities as to be 
harmless to plant life. It will be appreciated, of course, that cumulative 
deposits of soot on the leaves of plants can be injurious. Paraffin vapour 
may be produced by a defective burner or by the evaporation of fuel 
spilt when filling the container. 

The most serious potential danger is the presence of sulphur com- 
pounds, small quantities of which can be harmful to plants, particularly 
to Cyclamen and certain Orchids. The sulphur content of the premier 
grades of paraffin sold by the leading oil companies is lower than that 
of the standard grades, but all commercially produced paraffin contains 
a small proportion of sulphur compounds which cannot be entirely 
removed. The sulphur compounds generally appear in the products of 
combustion as sulphur dioxide which is a toxic vapour readily soluble 
in water. In long periods of cold weather, such as were experienced in 
January, there is a tendency for the concentration of sulphur compounds 
in a greenhouse to increase cumulatively as a result of reduced venti- 
lation and particularly when moisture from combustion products 
condenses on cold surfaces. 

A number of instances has occurred of irremediable damage to 
plants under such conditions. It may well be that we shall not often 
have such a long period without a thaw, but readers should be warned 
of the danger which may arise under the conditions which I have 
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described. Prevention can be achieved by taking care to provide 
adequate ventilation or by employing a flue to carry away the products 
of combustion. 

Where a small paraffin heater is used merely to prevent freezing, 
daily opening the door and top ventilators for a few minutes should 
provide sufficient ventilation, but where large paraffin heaters are used 
to maintain equable temperatures during extremely cold external con- 
ditions a flue should be used. The flue should be properly designed and 
used with a suitable type of heater to avoid a serious loss of heat. 

It is not always realized that the combustion products of paraffin are 
very similar to those of town gas and where substantial quantities of 
paraffin are burned in an enclosed space a flue is just as necessary as it is 
with a gas heater. 

T. JAMES 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1954 


NARCISSI 


A sub-committee of the Narcissus and Tulip Committee visited Wisley 
on April 6 and 15, 1954, and on its recommendation the Council of The 
Royal Horticultural Society has made the following awards to Narcissi as 
varieties for garden decoration. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety is the number 
under which it was grown in the trial. Twenty-five bulbs of each variety were 

own. 
Division Il—Large Cupped Narcissi 
(a) Perianth coloured; Corona coloured, not paler than perianth 

RUSTOM PASHA. (Raised by Miss G. Evelyn, introduced by Mr. 
J. L. Richardson, and sent by Messrs. Barr & Sons, 11-13 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2.) F.C.C. April 6, 1954.—Described 
R.H.S. JourNAL 74, p. 466 (A.M. 1949). Flowering from April 1, 1954. 
Flowers in the first year 41 and in the second 86. [10] 


(b) Perianth white; Corona coloured 
FAREWELL. (Raised, introduced and sent by M. P. Williams, Esq., 
Lanarth, St. Keverne, Cornwall.) F.C.C. April 15, 1954.—Described 
R.H.S. JouRNAL 75, p. 332 (H.C. 1950, A.M. 1953). Flowering from 
April 5, 1954. Flowers in the first year 40, in the second 76 and in the third 


Division VI—Cyclamineus Narcissi 
(a) Cup or Corona not less than two-thirds the length of the perianth segments 
DOVE WINGS. (Raised, introduced and sent by C. F. Coleman, Esgq., 
Broom Hill, Hartley, Cranbrook, Kent.) A.M. April 6, 1954.—Plant 
vigorous, foliage erect, 14 inches long. Flower stems 18 inches tall. Flowers 
of good form, 3 inches diameter; perianth segments 1% inch long, reflexed, 
margins slightly recurving, pale creamy white; corona 1 inch long, ribbed, 
mouth very slightly expanded, margins serrate and crenate, Canary Yellow 
(H.C.C. between 2/2 and 2/1). Flowering from March 22, 1954. Flowers 
in the first year 25, in the second 52, in the third 93. [153] 
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HYBRIDS OF TULIPA FOSTERIANA 


Eleven stocks of hybrids of Tulipa Fosteriana were received at Wisley in the 
autumn of 1953 for trial. Twelve bulbs of each stock were planted on Novem- 
ber 23, 1953. The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Narcissus 
and Tulip Committee on April 15 and May 1, 1954, and on its recommenda- 
tion the Council of The Royal Horticultural Society has made the following 
awards. The number in brackets after the description of the variety is the 
number under which it was grown in the trial. 


Hybrids between T. Fosteriana and T. Kaufmanniana 

DANCE. (Raised and sent by Mr. G. Kieft, C. V. Hybrida, Schoorl, 
Duinweg 18, Holland, and introduced by Mr. J. F. Ch. Dix, 121 Dreef, 
Heemstede, Holland.) A.M. April 15, 1954.—Plant 10 inches high, 12 inches 
across; leaves 10 inches long, 4 inches wide, light green; flower stems 
64 inches long, sturdy; flowers 34 inches deep, diameter closed 1}? inch, open 
4 inches, 2, 3 or 4 flowers per plant, petals inside cream with blotch at base 
brown with inner ring of Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4/1) and an outer ring of 
Vermilion (H.C.C. 18); petals outside cream striped down the centre Rose 
Opal (H.C.C. between 022/2 and 022/1). [8] 

PASSION. (Raised and sent by Mr. G. Kieft, introduced by Mr. J. F. 
Ch. Dix.) A.M. April 15, 1954.—Plant 10 inches high, 14 inches across, 
leaves 10 inches long, 6 inches wide, light glaucous grey-green; flower stems 
6 inches long, sturdy; flowers 4 inches deep, diameter closed 1} inch, open 
64 inches, 1 flower per plant; petals inside Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601/3) 
with blotch at base brown with inner ring of Chrome Yellow (H.C.C. 605) 
and outer ring of Dutch Vermilion (H.C.C. 717/1); petals outside Primrose 
Yellow (H.C.C. 601/3) with blotch at base tinged with brown. [7] 

ZOMBIE. (Raised and sent by Mr. G. Kieft, introduced by Mr. J. F. 
Ch. Dix.) A.M, April 15, 1954.—Plant 10 inches high, 12 inches across; 
leaves 10 inches long, 54 inches wide, light green; flower stems 8 inches long, 
sturdy; flowers 4 inches deep, diameter closed 14 inch, open 6 inches, 1 or 2 
flowers per plant; petals inside Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601/3) tinged pink 
with wide band round the edge of Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601/3) with 
blotch at base dark brown ringed Dutch Vermilion (H.C.C. 717/2); petals 
outside Vermilion (H.C.C. 18/2) with wide band round the edge of Primrose 
Yellow (H.C.C. 601/3) with blotch at base Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601/3) 
tinged brown. [6] 


Hybrids between T. Fosteriana and Single Early Tulips 

EASTER PARADE. (Raised and sent by Mr. G. Kieft, introduced 
by Mr. J. F. Ch. Dix.) A.M. April 15, 1954.—Plant 12 inches high, 10 inches 
across; leaves 10 inches long, 4 inches wide, glaucous grey-green; flower 
stems 12 inches long, sturdy; flowers 5 inches deep, diameter closed 14 inch, 
open § inches, 1 flower per plant; petals inside Aureolin (H.C.C. 3/1) with 
blotch at base of dark brown; petals outside Aureolin (H.C.C. 3/2) tinged 
Scariet (H.C.C, 19/1) with band round the edge of Aureolin (H.C.C. 3/2) 
with blotch at base of greeny yellow. [2] 

TENDER BEAUTY. (Raised and sent by Mr. G. Kieft, introduced by 
Mr. J. F. Ch. Dix.) A.M. May 1, 1954.—Plant 12 inches high, 18 inches 
across; leaves 12 inches long, light glaucous green; flower stems 84 inches 
long; flowers 34 inches deep, diameter closed 1} inch, open 3} inches; 
1 flower per plant; petals inside Geranium Lake (H.C.C. between 20 and 
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20/1) with blotch at base Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4) surrounded by an area of 
creamy white which extends one-third the way up the petal; petals outside 
Geranium Lake (H.C.C. between 20 and 20/1) marked down the centre 


creamy white. [9] PRIMULAS 


Twenty-six stocks of Primula malacoides and eleven stocks of Primula 
sinensis were received during 1953 for trial at Wisley. The seed was sown on 
July 14, 1953, and was subsequently pricked out into bexes on July 30, 1953. 
The individual plants were potted into 3-inch pots on August 8, 1953, and 
into 5-inch pots during the first week of October 1953. The trial was inspected 
by a sub-committee of Floral Committee A on January 31, 1954, February 4, 
1954, and on its recommendation the Council of The Royal Horticultural 
Society has made the following awards. 

The number in brackets after the description of the stock is that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


Primula malacoides varieties 

ADMIRATION. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Sutton & 
Sons, Ltd., The Royal Seed Establishment, Reading, Berks.) A.M. Jan- 
uary 21, 1954.—Plant 10 inches high, 10 inches wide, erect and very compact; 
inflorescence 4 inches high, 2}? inches across, compact; flowers ;%5 inch 
diameter, double, Rose Purple (H.C.C. 533). [37] 

FATIMA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke, 
Linnesgade 14, Copenhagen, Denmark.) H.C. January 21, 1954.—Plant 
16 inches high, 11 inches wide, vigorous, erect; inflorescence 8 inches high, 
2} inches across, loose; flowers 1} inch diameter, single, opening Phlox Pink 
(H.C.C, between 625 and 625/1) changing with age to Tyrian Purple (H.C.C. 
727) overlaid Chrysanthemum Crimson (H.C.C. 824/1). [26] 

RADIANCE. (Raised by Mr. Eriksson, Riverside, Illinois, U.S.A., 
introduced and sent by Messrs. N. V. Sluis & Groot’s, Enkhuizen, Holland.) 
H.C, January 21, 1954.—Plant g inches high, 10 inches wide, vigorous, erect, 
compact; inflorescence 4} inches high, 3 inches across, compact; flowers 1} inch 
diameter, single, Magenta (H.C.C. 27). [23] 

REGIA BRIGID. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. E. 
Ohlsens Enke). H.C. January 21, 1954.—Plant 8 inches high, 10 inches 
wide, compact, erect; inflorescence 4} inches high, 3 inches across; flowers 
1 inch diameter, single, Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C. between 627 and 627/1). [31] 

Primula sinensis 

BRIGHT FUTURE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. E. 
Benary, Hann. Miinden, Germany.) H.C. January 21, 1954.—Plant 64 
inches tall, 10 inches wide, vigorous, compact; inflorescence 3 inches high, 
34 inches across; flowers 1? inch diameter, single, Magenta (H.C.C. 27/1) 
fading towards centre. [5] 

GIANT CRIMSON GLOW. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons, Ltd.) H.C. January 21, 1954.—Plant 6 inches tall, 10 inches 
wide, vigorous, rather loose habit; inflorescence 3 inches high, 4 inches 
across; flowers 1} inch diameter, near Currant Red (H.C.C. 821/1). [7] 

SINGLE READING BLUE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons, Ltd.) H.C. February 4, 1954.—Plant 6 inches tall, 11 inches 
across, vigorous, compact; inflorescence 3} inches high, 4 inches across; 
flowers 2 inches diameter, Methyl Violet (H.C.C. 39/2). [9] 
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PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1954 


CAMELLIAS 


Camellia (reticulata Wild Form x saluenensis) ‘Inspiration’ 
A.M. March 16, 1954. A large, well-flowered specimen was shown. 
On it the leaves were 3 inches long and 14 inch across, small and 
glossy. ‘The flowers were 34 inches across and contained about twenty 
petals. Each of these were slightly frilled around the margin and coloured 
Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625/1). There was a variable number of stamens 
with an occasional cne petaloid. Exhibited by E. de Rothschild, Esq., 
Exbury House, nr. Southampton. 

Camellia japonica ‘Mathotiana rosea’ A.M. March 16, 1954. 
The plant shown was a particularly fine, large-flowered specimen. ‘The 
flowers were 4} inches across, Formal Double and coloured a bright 
shade of Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/1). On this variety the leaves differed 
in shape; a few were typical of the species but the majority varied in 
intermediate degrees between orbiculate and oblanceolate. In texture 
the foliage was coriaceous and coloured a singularly dark, lustrous 
green. Exhibited by Messrs. John Waterer Sons and Crisp, Ltd., The 
Nurseries, Bagshot, Surrey. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Rhododendron barbatum A.M. March 30, 1954. For many years 
this well known Himalayan species has been in cultivation and in the 
wild it will make a tree 30-60 feet in height. The leaves are 5 inches 
long x 1} inch across, elliptic-lanceolate, the apex acute and the 
margins reflexed; underneath there is a woolly tomentum which 
gradually disperses as the leaf ages. Characteristically the petiole and 
branchlets are clad with long bristles. The small, compact truss is 
composed of about fifteen flowers the colour of which is a bright 
Turkey Red (H.C.C. 721/2). Exhibited by C. Armytage Moore, Esq., 
Winterfold House, Cranleigh, Surrey. 

Rhododendron (Sheila Moore G.) ‘Cerisette’ A.M. May 25, 
1954. ‘This plant arose from the crossing of R. decorum and R. Elliotti. 
The heavy, globular truss is made up of eleven flowers. Each of these is 
coloured Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C. 627/1) with a scarlet band around the 
throat and limited, scarlet spotting. ‘The corolla is 3 inches long x 54 
inches across, shallow, campanulate and has large, frilled lobes. 
Exhibited by Col. The Lord Digby, D.S.O., M.C., T.D., Minterne, 
Dorchester, Dorset. 

Rhododendron concatenans ‘Copper’ (L. and S. 6560) A.M. 
May 4, 1954. A typical form with a four-flowered, iax truss. ‘The corolla 
is tubular and coloured inside Chinese Coral (H.C.C. 614/1) suffused 
with shades of red and orange; outside it is a bright shade of red that 
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deepens towards the base. It was shown under the name R. cinna- 
barinum ‘Cuprea.’ Exhibited by Capt. Collingwood Ingram, F.L.S., 
V.M.H., The Grange, Benenden, Cranbrook, Kent. 

Rhododendron (Gloriana G.) ‘Coral Reef’ A.M. June 12, 1954. 
A singular hybrid of unusual colour which will attract attention in any 
planting of Rhododendrons. The lax, open truss is twelve-flowered and 
shows a tendency to be flat-topped. A dense covering of glandular hairs 
coats the pedicel and similarly the small, irregular calyx. Endowed with 
R. Griersonianum in its breeding (‘Fabia’ x ‘Goldsworth Orange’) the 
corolla has the same large lobes and cylindrical tube as the species. In 
colour the flowers are a pale blend of salmon pink fringed by rose at the 
margins and lightly tinged with apricot around the throat while the 
upper lobe is spotted with apricot. The buds are a light shade of pink 
and orange. Exhibited from the R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Surrey. 

Rhododendron (Surprise G.) ‘Faltho’ (2. Falconeri « R. Thom- 
soni) A.M. April 13, 1954. A large-flowered hybrid showing the 
significant characteristics of both parents. ‘The leaves are 8 inches long 

* § inches wide, broadly obovate, rugose; beneath some indumentum. 
Up to thirty flowers form the large, heavy, conical truss with each flower 
borne on a mealy pedicel. The campanulate corolla is 2} inches long 
x 3¢ inches wide and coloured Rose Madder (H.C.C. 23~-23/1) 
together with some faint spotting on the upper lobes and dark crimson 
blotches at the base. Exhibited by Sir Giles Loder, Bt., Leonardslee, 
Horsham, Sussex. 

Rhododendron (Jalisco G.) ‘Goshawk’ F.C.C. June 12, 1954. 
This very beautiful plant is one of the many progeny from the crossing 
of R. ‘Dido’ and R. ‘Lady Bessborough’ and makes a fine shrub about 
10 feet high or so. The large, campanulate corolla is a varying shade of 
Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 60/1) with a dark shade on the upper lobes and 
some deep crimson spotting. The flat-topped truss is made up of 
nine flowers each pendulous on long, curved, red-stained pedicels. The 
calyx is small, irregular, dark red and frilled with glandular hairs. 
Exhibited by Commissioners of Crown Lands, Windsor Great Park, 
Berks. 

Rhododendron (discolor hybrid « ‘Richard Gill’) ‘Helen 
Webster’ A.M. May 25, 1954. A brightly flowered plant with a large 
dome-shaped truss made up of eleven flowers. Each of these is flat cam- 
panulate, has large, prettily frilled lobes and is coloured a shade of Phlox 
Pink (H.C.C. 625/3) which darkens towards the lobes and has some 
orange-brown spotting. Exhibited by Commissioners of Crown Lands, 
Windsor Great Park, Berks. 

Rhododendron heliolepis (Forrest 26961) A.M. June 29, 1954. 
A species with aromatic foliage and scaly shoots and branchlets. ‘The 
flowers are in small, loose trusses and on the form exhibited were white 
with green and brown spotting. Exhibited by Mrs. Roza Marie 
Stevenson, Tower Court, Ascot, Berks. 
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Rhododendron (calophytum x lacteum) ‘Jocelyne’ A.M. 
April 13, 1954. The large, lax, drooping truss is composed of twenty- 
two flowers borne on long, curved, crimson-stained pedicels 2 inches 
long. The corolla is 34 inches long x 4 inches wide, broad campanulate 
and white with a light cream tinge on the upper lobes and a crimson 
blotch in the throat. The oblanceolate leaves are 8 inches long x 
2? inches across and show indumentum beneath. Exhibited by E. de 
Rothschild, Esq., Exbury House, nr. Southampton. 

Rhododendron (‘Fabia’ x litiense) ‘Lascaux’ A.M. June 12, 
1954. An unusual plant with a prominent, petaloid calyx irregular in 
shape and up to # inch long. The corolla is deep campanulate with a 
broad tube and a fleshy texture. Like the calyx, it is coloured Barium 
Yellow (H.C.C. 503/2) and has a small crimson blotch around the base 
of the throat. The buds are a blended shade of red and orange. About 
eight such flowers make up the lax, flat-topped truss. Exhibited from 
the R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 

Rhododendron (lacteum x ‘Naomi’) ‘Lionel’s Triumph’ A.M. 
May 4, 1954. A magnificent and outstanding hybrid raised by the late 
Mr. Lionel de Rothschild. The oblanceolate leaves hgve a pointed apex 
and an auriculate base, are 8 inches long x 3# inches across and have 
a tough petiole 2 inches long. In colour the corolla is Dresden Yellow 
(H.C.C. 64/3) with a slightly darker shade on the upper lobe and a 
crimson blotch and a limited amount of crimson spotting in the throat. 
Each campanulate flower is 3 inches long x 4 inches across and has large, 
emarginate lobes 1 inch long x 14 inch across. About eighteen such 
flowers on long, red-stained pedicels make up the truss. Exhibited by 
E. de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury House, nr. Southampton. 

Rhododendron Meddianum var. atrokermesinum A.M. 
April 13,1954. This is a variety with darker and larger flowers than the 
type. The lax, open truss is made up of fourteen flowers each on a 
stout pedicel. The corolla is 2} inches long x 2$ inches wide, tubular- 
campanulate, coloured a pale shade of Turkey Red (H.C.C. 721) and 
has a little dark spotting on the upper lobes. Exhibited by R. Olaf 
Hambro, Esq., Logan House, Stranraer. 

Rhododendron praevernum A.M. March 30, 1954. A Chinese 
species from the province of Hupeh, found in woods at about 6,000 feet, 
and one that is akin to R. sutchuenense. Its leaves are g inches long x 
2} inches across and narrow oblanceolate. On the upper surface the 
leaves are dark green ; beneath a pale green witha prominent, glabrous mid 
rib, The inflorescence is made up of fifteen flowers in a lax, flat-topped 
truss. The corolla is 2} inches long and as much across, campanulate 
and white in colour with a pinkish-blue blush, and a crimson-chocolate 
blotch in the throat. Exhibited by Col. The Lord Digby, D.S.O., 
M.C., T.D., Cerne Abbey, Dorchester, Dorset. 

Rhododendron (euchaites x (Griersonianum haema- 
todes)) ‘Review Order’ A.M. May 25, 1954. A hybrid with a lax 
truss made up of about five flowers on long, pubescent pedicels. The 
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corolla is campanulate and coloured Blood Red (H.C.C. 820/2) besides 
some faint brown spotting. On the underside of the leaves there is a 
dense, thick tomentum and a woolly tomentum on the petioles. Exhi- 
bited by The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Stair, D.S.0., K.T., Lochinch Castle, 
Stranraer. 

Rhododendron (Meddianum Forrest 24219 strigillosum) 
‘Rocket’ A.M. March 30, 1954. This is a fine, richly coloured hybrid 
with a nine-flowered, lax, flat-topped truss. ‘The large corolla is 2} inches 
long X 3 inches wide, campanulate, a clear shade of Blood Red (H.C.C. 
820/2) and it is spotted faintly with brown on the upper lobes. The 
leaves are 6 inches long x 2 inches wide, oblanceolate, mucronate; 
beneath there is an indumentum which is soon glabrous. Exhibited by 
Mrs. Roza Marie Stevenson, ‘Tower Court, Ascot, Berks. 

Rhododendron (Elliottii x rubens) ‘Royal Blood’ A.M. Vlay 25, 
1954. Undoubtedly an exceptional hybrid where between thirty-five 
and forty flowers are crowded into a large, shapely truss. The corolla 
is deep campanulate with prominent basal nectaries and coloured 
Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 822/1) together with very dark blood red spotting. 
The leaves are oblong-elliptic in shape; dull green above and beneath 
show a vestigial tomentum. Exhibited from the R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 

Rhododendron silvaticum ‘Silvia’ A.M. April 13, 1954. The 
type was first described by Dr. J. MacQueen Cowan in his paper on 
“* Some New Asiatic Rhododendrons discovered by Kingdon Ward,” 
published in Notes from the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, Vol. X1X 
(1933-38), pp. 185-6. The variety of this plant exhibited by Mr. 
Hambro was a particularly fine one with a firm, globular truss composed 
of forty flowers packed tightly together. Each flower was 1# inch long 
x 2 inches across, tubular-campanulate and had deep, frilled lobes. 
The corolla was a pale shade of Crimson (H.C.C. 22/1) suffused with 
white and around the base of the throat was a narrow, dark crimson 
ring. Exhibited by R. Olaf Hambro, Esq., Logan’ House, Stranraer. 

Rhododendron (barbatum x calophytum) ‘Titness Park’ 
A.M. March 30, 1954. This plant has an attractive, large, globular truss 
made up of about eighteen flowers packed tightly together. ‘The corolla 
is 2} inches long x 3} inches wide, funnel-campanulate and coloured a 
pale, varying shade of Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625) and has a chocolate 
blotch in the throat and some chocolate spotting. The lobes are large 
and frilled. Exhibited by Commissioners of Crown Lands, Windsor 
Great Park, Berks. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Prunus x ‘Accolade’ F.C.C. April 13, 1954. This very attractive 
hybrid Cherry was raised by the exhibitors from a cross between 
P. Sargentiu and P. subhirtella. It was awarded the A.M. on April 8, 
1952, and is described in the JouRNAL, Vol. 77, page 262. Exhibited by 
Messrs. Knap Hill Nursery, Ltd., Woking (Fig. 97). 
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Magnolia mollicomata ‘Mary Williams’ A.M. April 13, 1954. 
A beautiful seedling raised at Caerhays and first flowered in 1954. 
The flower is composed of twelve obovate-spathulate petals, the largest 
of which measure 54 x 3 inches, coloured Roseine Purple (H.C.C. 
629/3) shading to Orchid Purple (31/2-31/3) at the base. The pro- 
minent stamens have violet filaments and creamy-rose anthers. Ex- 
hibited by The Rt. Hon. Charles Williams, M.P., Caerhays Castle, 
Cornwall. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS 

Carnation ‘Monty’s Pink’ F.C.C. May 25, 1954, as a variety for 
both exhibition and market. A variety with blooms about 3} inch 
diameter carried on a good stem. Petals coloured Fuchsine Pink 
(H.C.C. 627/2) fading slightly towards sharply serrated edges. 

Glaucidium palmatum A.M. April 27, 1954. A hardy plant of 
considerable merit, suitable for growing either in the alpine house or in 
a cool shaded position in the rock garden, this desirable species comes 
to us from Japan. The solitary flowers, about 2} inches across, are 
Mineral Violet (H.C.C. 635/2) in colour, shading to white at the centre, 
and consist of four wide overlapping petals, at the base of which is a 
cluster of creamy yellow stamens. Each stem, about 7 inches in height, 
bears two, or occasionally three, palmately-lobed glabrous leaves, 
4 inches across and covered with a fine network of veins. The plant 
succeeds best in a well-drained peaty compost. Exhibited by Mrs. C. B. 
Saunders, Husseys, Green St. Green, Farnborough, Kent. 

Primula macrophylla (P. S. & W. 5475) A.M. April 27, 1954. 
A fine pan of this Himalayan Primula, a member of the Section Nivales 
was shown by the exhibitor. Each of the eight plants bore from four to 
nine flowers in a loose umbel on a 7-inch scape, the colour being Bishops 
Violet (H.C.C. 34), shaded to a darker hue at the centre. The scape, 
pedicels and calyces were all densely farinose. The leaves were lanceo- 
late, with finely crenulate margins, and 4 to 5 inches long. ‘This is a 
variable plant, and in the past this has given rise to some confusion with 
its nomenclature. The position is now clarified by the account given 
in “The Genus Primula: Section Nivales” by Sir W. Wright Smith 
and H. R. Fletcher, Ph.D., D.Sc., and published in Vol. LX, pt. II, 
pp. 586-591 of the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh (1942). 
The plants exhibited were raised from seed obtained from Nepal in 
1952. It is not an easy plant to cultivate successfully and does not 
ripen seed freely in our climate. Exhibited by The Superintendent, 
Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 


BULB 
Hippeastrum ‘Raynes Park’ A.M. May 25, 1954. A bright 
shrimp-red variety of good form and substance. The plant shown bore 
two stout scapes each carrying three large open flowers in perfect con- 
dition. Raised (1951) and exhibited by Messrs. Carters Tested Seeds, 
Ltd., Raynes Park, S.W. 20. 
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SUCCULENT PLANT 
Kalanchoe ‘Vivid’ A.M. May 25, 1954. An attractive greenhouse 
ornamental pot plant of compact habit growing to a height of 18 inches 
and carrying in numerous panicles great numbers of smal! Vermilion 
(H.C.C,. 18) flowers each measuring 4 inch across. The succulent, 
notched, opposite, dark green leaves are broadly ovate when mature 
and tinged with bronze towards the margins. This plant which was 
introduced by Mr. ‘Thomas Butcher in 1950 is a re-selection made over 
several years from Kalanchoe ‘Feuerbliite.’ Exhibited by S. L. Lord, 

Esq., Shenley Hospital, nr. St. Albans, Herts. 


BOOK NOTES 


“Fruit All the Year Round.” By Roy Genders. 246 pp. Illus. (Faber & 
Faber, London.) 16s. 


This little book of 246 pages gives an account of the commercial method of produc- 
tion of fruits that are hardy out-of-doors in this country; and there has been added 
Rhubarb, Tomatoes and Mushrooms. Many would feel these have few claims for 
space in a fruit-book. 

Generally only a chapter of ten pages or so is devoted to each fruit and whilst this 
is sufficient to emphasize the main items it has proved insufficient to give all the 
necessary details. Exceptionally, the production of Strawberries and Mushrooms is 
discussed at more length and in greater detail, and more guidance is offered to the 
would-be grower. Useful information is given on capital outlay, equipment and 
marketing. 

It is said the book is primarily written for the allotment holders, the owners of 
country estates and large private gardens and these are encouraged to grow more fruit 
to supply fruit for the family table all the year round as well as income from sales. 
The writer assumes the demand for more fruit exists. 

The book is illustrated with numerous photographs—over twenty. ‘These are of 


varying quality and usefulness. 
H. V. TAYLOR 


“The Complete Book of African Violets.’”” By Helen Van Pelt Wilson. 
247 pp. Illus. (M. Barrows & Co. Inc.) $2.95. 

This book contains much information on a genus that of recent years has become 
one of the most popular plants, particularly in America, where in some cases apparently 
the growing of them has become something more than a hobby, while it is certainly 
gaining some foothold in this country. It is something like sixty years ago, that 
Saintpaulia ionantha, with its beautiful violet-blue flowers, still one of the best, was 
first discovered by Baron Walter von Saint Paul, in Eastern Tropical Africa and 
introduced into cultivation. Other species followed but all with blue flowers, varying 
slightly in colour, including S. diplotricha, at one time known as S. kewensis, 
which, with S. ionantha, is said to be the principal parent of the many present-day 
varieties. Due to intensive work, chiefly by American growers, many attractive 
coloured forms and varieties have developed, ranging from deep blue, violet, purple, 
red to the purest white, with intermediate shades, also bicolour, fringettes and doubles. 

The Complete Book of African Violets certainly deals with the subject very fully 
and includes a brief account of the species, their history and habitat, although the 
chief feature of the book deals with the many outstanding coloured varieties, their 
classification both by flower and leaf form, their cultivation, propagation, both by seed 
and vegetatively ; soil and fertilizers are also fully dealt with, and from this treatment 
it appears that a fair-sized collection would be a full-time job; one wonders how such 
good specimens as one used to see grown in this country were grown in the past. 
Whether the coloured forms and varieties are weaker or have a more delicate consti- 
tution than the well-known species is not mentioned but much is given about pests and 
diseases with fortunately much advice about combating the trouble. Useful hints are 


ig 
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given regarding plants for show and points for judging, the packing of plants for 
transport and other suggestions. A list of several hundred named varieties and 
synonyms is included as well as a glossary of technical terms under the heading of 
“‘Saintpaulia Language.”” The colour plates are attractive and the forty page drawings 
are good. The book is well written, easy to read, and well illustrated and should be a 
useful addition to the library of those interested in African Violets. 

F. G. PRESTON 


“The African Violet.’”’ The Journal of the African Violet Society of Great 
Britain, No. 1. (The College Press, 31 Dulwich Village, London.) 


“Success with Cloches.”” By Alan G. Merfield. 152 pp. Illus. (A. H. & 
W. Reed, Wellington.) Cheap Edn. 7s. 6d., Bound Edn. 12s. 6d. 


Since the appearance of Mr. Merfield’s previous book, Cloche Culture in New 
Zealand, there have been large strides in the cloche industry, not only in New Zealand 
but throughout the Dominions, today over 15,000 growers using over a quarter of 
a million cloches. This useful and informative book deals with a variety of crops 
suitable for cloche culture, including soft fruits, vegetables and flowers, and there is 
a particularly helpful chapter on pests and diseases. 


“Wild Flowers of Ceylon.”” By Dorothy Fernando. 86 pp. Illus. in colour. 
(West Bros.) 36s. 


It is tempting to compare Dorothy Fernando’s Wild Flowers of Ceylon, which is a 
picture book, with Bond’s Wild Flowers of the Ceylon Hills (illustrated), both of which 
were published last year. Yet this is manifestly invidious, since the first is ornamental 
and poetic, while the second is scientific and practical. In other words, the two books 
fulfil entirely different functions. 

Mrs. Fernando’s beautifully produced book, with her charming paintings of 
175 wild flowers of Ceylon, will delight all travellers to Colombo, and should be in 
every ship’s library. The gifted author has a better knowledge of botany than she is 
prepared to admit, but she never allows it to obtrude itself or divert her from her chief 
aim—to help the idlest ‘‘flower lover’’ to recognize and name the idly plucked wayside 
flower. 

So the wheel has come full circle, and Mrs. Fernando has followed the early masters 
in classifying plants according to the colour of their flowers; it is charmingly done, and 
though the object is to catch sprats, it may nevertheless catch a whale. Still, 36s. is a 
lot to pay for a picture book, even though it is good value. 

To descend to particulars, the artist-author might have been better advised to 
keep strictly to herbs; it is sometimes a little difficult to recognise a large shrub from a 
small fragment (e.g. Gaultheria fragrantissima). And surely it is misleading, not to say 
ambiguous, to describe Osheckia Wightiana as uncommon in Plate VI (one sees it all 
over the patanas not far from Kandy) and as ‘‘very common” in Plate VII. Monocharia 
vaginalis looks very like our old friend Eichornia, the Water Hyacinth (I am using the 
key). If this identification is correct, the writer should have mentioned that it is an 
introduced plant from South America, and not led us a dance all over S.E. Asia. But 
such details do not seriously mar this decorative book, which needs no letterpress. 

I like best Plates IV and X, which are well balanced; and of the individual plants, 
Memecylon umbellatum, whose likeness the artist has caught charmingly; and the sad 
hat-pin, Eriocaulon. 

F. KINGDON-WARD 


“* Handbooks for the Identification of British Insects.’”” (Royal Entomo- 
logical Society of London.) 


“ Coleoptera, Coccinellidae and Sphindidae.”” By R. D. Pope. 2s. 6d. 
“* Coleoptera, Scolytidae and Platypodidae.” By E. A. J. Duffy. 33s. 6d. 
“* Coleoptera, Hydradephaga.” By F. Balfour-Brown. 6s. 

* Diptera, Syrphidae.”” By R. L. Coe. 17s. 6d. 

These handbooks are further additions to the series of illustrated keys for the 
identification of British Insects. Included in these publications are keys to the British 
species of Ladybirds, Bark Beetles, Water Beetles and Hover Flies. Each of the parts 
is written by a specialist and in order to use these books the reader must possess a 
sound knowledge of insect morphology. 
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“The Observer’s Book of the Larger British Moths.’”’ Compiled by R. 
L. E. Ford, F.R.E.S., F.Z.S. 224 pp. Illus. (Warne.) 5s. 

This book provides a ready means of identifying moths which are of interest to 
the casual observer. 

Each of the 113 species is well illustrated by a coloured plate of the adult. In 
addition, there are many half-tone plates depicting eggs, larvae and pupae. Descrip- 
tions are necessarily brief and mention is made of the more interesting aspects of the 
life cycle, food plants, methods of collecting, etc. Common and scientific names are 


given and both are included in the Index. 
Vv. W. FOWLER 


The following books have been received: 


“Fourth Annual Report, 1953.’ National Vegetable Research Station. 46 pp. 
(National Vegetable Research Station, Wellesbourne, Warwick). 


“Forty-Fourth Annual Report 1953. John Innes Horticultural Institution.” 
35 pp. (John Innes Horticultural Institution, Bayfordbury, Hertford, Herts.) 
35. 


“Popular Book of Botany.’ By J. Ramsbottom. 288 pp. Illus. (Ward Lock 
& Co. Ltd.) 17s. 6d. 


“Camellias—A Bibliography.” By Geoffrey E. Loxton. 23 pp. (Geoffrey 
E. Loxton, Downash House, Flimwell, Sussex). 


“Plant Breeding for Everyone.” By John Y. Beaty. 102 pp. Illus. (Bran- 
ford, Boston.) (Bailey Bros. & Swinfen Ltd.) 22s. 6d. 


“Flowers under Cloches—Month by Month.” By Charles Wyse. 30 pp 
(Intensive Gardening Press, Ltd.) 3s. 6d. 


“The Soils of The Wem District of Shropshire—Memoirs of the Soil 
Survey of Great Britain.”” By E. Crompton & D. A. Osmond. 79 pp. Illus. 
(H.M.S.O.) 10s. 6d. 


“Maison et Balcons fleuris.”” 32 pp. Illus. (26 Rue Jacob, Paris (6e)). 
160 Francs. La Maison Rustique. 


“Handbooks for the Identification of British Insects: Coleoptera.”’ By F. D. 
Buck. Vol. V, Part 9. 30 pp. (Royal Entomological Society of London.) 6s. 


“Handbooks for the Identification of British Insects: Thysanura and 
Diplura.” By M. J. Delany. Vol. I, Part 2. 7 pp. (Royal Entomological Society 
of London). 2s. 6d. 

“Books on Agriculture and Horticulture: A Selected and Classified List 
prepared by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries.”” 90 pp. (H.M.S.O.) 
38. 

ERRATUM 


Late-flowering Chrysanthemums, Plants to which Awards have been made, 
Vol. LXXIX, p. 282. June 1954. Owing to an error it is regretted that Chrysan- 
themum ‘Royal Crimson’ exhibited by Messrs. Colham Green Nurseries Ltd. was 
attributed to Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 


The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume ere copyright. For permission to luce any of the articles 
licati hould be made to the C 
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It’s not only a 
very efficient 
WATER 
CART... 


THE NEW 
IMPROVED 


It carries anything, without 
splashing or waste — Fertilizer, 
Manure, Sprays—in fact anything 


i 
that can be put in the Container. ; 


ALL 

Note how clever design and PURPOSE 

workmanship have combined 

lightness with exceptional Regd. Design WATER 

strength. Study these points: oe. Sr CART 
All-Welded Tubular Steel Frame. Strong Heavily Sokdty 
Galvanised Container. 3 Types of wheel — Pneumatic Geo. Monro, Carters, Suttons, and 
Tyred, Solid Rubber Tyred or Unbreakable Welded all good Horticultural Sundriesmen, 


All-Steel. 6 sizes—15 to 50 gallons capacity. 


ALFRED ALLEN 


& SON LIMITED 
LOWER GORNAL, Ne. DUDLEY 


London Office 23 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C.2 


Telephone: MONarch 2976 
A7548 


Experienced Gardeners 
throughout the Country recommend 


These Quality Greenhouses have been praised by countless gardening experts 

for cover 60 years, and the name STRAWSON has become associated with 

perfection and long life in all types of timber-framed Greenhouses and Frames. 

We can now supply any type and size of Greenhouse, and shall be happy to 

send estimates and full particulars on receipt of enquiries. Surveys of Inspection 
arranged in any part of the country at short notice. 


WRITE NOW! (Dept. 4/5) 


Full details of our range of Greenhouses, Greenhouse Heating, and 
other information are included in the latest STRAWSON Brochure. 


VISIT OUR STAND 


at the 
ot Great Autumn Show, 
| National Hall, Olympia, 
| September 22nd—25th 


a G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


HORLEY SURREY 
Telephone: Horley 130 


Ge 
Easy y/, 
to tip 
i 
‘4 
Xl 


AUTUMN 
FLOWERING BULBS 


Autumn Flowaring Crocus Species 
Crocus speciosus. Violet blue, oa stamens. 
Crocus zonatus. Rosy lilac, o 

3/6 dozen, 17 17/6 per 100 


HARDY CYCLAMEN 


europasum,. Crimson flowers, marbled foli- 
age. Autumn floweri 
Rosy pink, ivy- “leafed. Autumn floweri 


flowers, silver f 
age. Spring flowering. All 8/— dozen, 55/- per 100. 


HARDY CYCLAMEN con 


12 corms, 4 each of above varieties A Fy: 4 
24 corms, 8 each of above » 14/- 
paid. 
The * Gold Medal” Strain 


paid. 
carriage 
FPREESIAS 
Bartley 

A most fragrant, colourful mixture. Attractive 
shades of carmine, pink, white, yellow, o a 
bronze, blue and many new ings. op 
size » 5/- 35/- per 100 corms. 


Bartley Freesia Seed 2/6 and 5/~ packets. 


of lavender blue from November 
Mark, 1/9 each, 18/6 oon. 


STERNBERGIA LUTEA. (Lily of the Field.) 
Besutiful Crocus-like rich and golden 
flowers. Autumn flowering. 7/6 dozen, 55/- 100 


September Delivery 
Send for our full Bulb List. 


R. H. BATH LTD. 
THE FLORAL FARMS, WISBECH, 7, CAMBS. 
and at 13la Victoria St., London, 8.W.1. 
Phone: Vic. 7796. 


Perfect Combustion and very 
efficient. Scientifically designed. 
Fully Patented Burner Head. Un- 
perfor: 


No Carbonisation 
No Scaling or blocking 
Economical 
Safety in use 


Write 
for details 


MORTON LONGLEY 


(BATH) LTD. 
DEPT. 1, 10 WALCOT ST., BATH 


COMPOST 


No composting—can be LAID —SPAWNED— 

CASED SAME DAY AS RECEIVED 
No high temperature required. Can be spawned with 
room temperature at 50-55°. Large bag (about 4 
bushels) 36/—; medium bag (about 2 bushels) 20/—. All 
including spawn. Large bag covers approximately 10 
square feet, srnaller bags in ratio. Considerable reduc- 
tions for 5 large bags (50 sq. ft. and over). 


POULTMURE 
Used by leading growers of all crops 
The most efficient as well as the most economical 
organic. 1 cwt. (covers over 4,000 square feet), 36/—; 
5 cwr., £6/15/~. 
Special prices available for quantities of | ton and over 
Carriage paid Gt. Britain Mainland. 


POULTMURE LTD. (Dept. R.H.S.) 


5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX. 


— 


Genuine 1954 Price reduction 
on all HUMEX Heaters 


OVER £1 CAN BE SAVED! 

New home for HUMEX means new PRICES for you. 
The more spacious premises now housing the HUMEX 
works afford greater production by improved methods. 


The lowered production costs are being passed on to 
UMEX heaters even better value for 


Model 800/A 


Galvanised 

NEw Model 800/C Copper 10 17 6 
Model 1250/A Galvanised 11 26 

PRICES | Model 1250/C Copper 16 15 © 


Carriage paid in England and Wales. 
EASY TERMS AVAILABLE ON ALL MODELS 
MODEL 1250/A for greenhouses up to 1,000 cu. ft. 
(16’ x 19’). Complete with thermostat and automatic 
safety element. Ready for use. 


+t Post Coupon now for free brochure on Automatic * 
Greenhouse Heating 


; 
+ ROBERTS ELECTRICAL CO., LTD. (DEPT. R.H.1.), 
* Humex House, 11/13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. 
Td. : Dyfed 3314. 


XH 
Stoner’ 
MUSHROOM 
TIGER CUB 
4 FLAME GUN 
money. 
MODEL 800/A 
houses up 
plete with |, j 
ment. 
i 
* Exclusively used by 
bit, Railway Authorities 
— 
to:— 
gaecese 


ALUMINEX GREENHOUSES HARDLY 
COST A PENNY UPKEEP -—and now 


SS... there are six new models 


§ & 2A propagating 
house either 11 ft. or 
20 ft. wide, without 
sidewall glazing. 


3 & 4 A propagating/plant 
house 11 ft. or 20 ft. wide 
with “fast” sidewall glazing 5&6A plant house 11 ft. or 
16 in. high 20 ft. wide with sidewall glazing 
36 in. high, the top portion 
fitted with 284 in. deep top 
hung continuous ventilators. 


N.B. Both widths designed for 2 ft. 6 in. high wall . 
and to take staging. The continuous ventilators on the 
roof and sidewall glazing are operated by Teleflex remote control. 
The Aluminex is virtually everlasting—never needs painting— 
needs no putty—never rusts, rots or warps. 


AL UMINEX 


The GARDEN SHEAR of the 


A revolution, tn Gorden Shear 
i fitted w 
RESISTING blades 


ST- 
Forged, combinin 


strength wit 
Floating 


tab 

for normal 

movement = = 
Patent applic 4 

W412 | for illustrated leaflet Tt. 


SWORD 
THE WILKINBON SWORD CO. LTD, LONDON, W.4 
xiii 


WEE: 
Hitt 
le 
7 
want this 
ring gives smooth, 
easy action Using ne corey it 
offers a long wearing | Ang is | PRICE 
12/6 
w.42. POCKET PRUNER 
WILKINSON 27/0 


SPRING CABBAGE PLANTS 


GARDEN ORDERS :—Grown from 
Sutton’s seed. 25 each 6 varieties 
for 10/-, 50 ditto for 17/6, 100 ditto 
for 27/6, P. & C. Paid, C.W.O. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


GARDEN ORDERS:—5/- doz., 10/- 25, 
17/6 50, 25/- 100, 45/- 250, 75/- 500, 
P. & C. Paid, C.W.O. 


Varieties :—Royal Sov., A. Climax, Cam- 
bridge Favourite (422). 


All entered for certification by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


FAMILY TREE 


5 varieties grown on the one tree. Send 
for details. 


PEARSON & SON, 


FRIARS’ COTE FARM, 
NORTHIAM, Nr. RYE, 


SUSSEX. 
Tel. 3132 Northiam. 


SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 


COMPANY 


Arborists and Tree Surgeons 


Byways, ves 79, Tower Street, 


Woodham Lock, oo Winchester, 


West Byficet, 
Surrey ‘ Hants. 
(late of Walton) (Tel. 3972) 


Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work. 


OUT OF PRINT AND RARE 
GARDENING BOOKS 


FREE LIST AVAILABLE 


scarce books sought for and reported 
FREE of charge without obligation 


to purchase. Write :— 


DANIEL LLOYD, 


275, Asnrorp Rp., Latenam, Mippx. 


Cuprinol ‘Dip’ has been 


produced to meet the needs of nurserymen, seedsmen, 
growers and market gardeners, who require an effective yet 


inexpensive wood preserver for dipping seedboxes, stakes, 
canes and other timber. It preserves these articles from 
Decay or Boring Insects and avoids the heavy costs of 
frequent replacements. Cuprinol * Dip * is harmless to plants 
and once dry can be safely used in contact with them. 
Available in barrels or special 5 gallon drums and obtain- 
able through your usual horticultural sundriesman. 


CUPRINOL LTD., TERMINAL HOUSE, GROSVENOR GARDENS, S.W.! 


THE 
pet 1ES Kas 


DOUBLE. 
MODEL 
£17.15.6 

EXTENDIBLE 


MODEL ‘D’ 
SERIES 


8 ft. 2 ins. wide. 
Lengths from 7 ft. 


I in. to 19 ft. 2 ins. 


ensures Tremendous strengih | 
and maximum hight 


and Steel Bracing | 


Scientifically designed | 


to grow more and last 


a lifetime. Wide range | 


of types and sizes made 
in prefabricated units. 
All models extendible. 
Free Delivery. Erection 


Service and Deferred | 


Terms arranged. 


EEA | 

CAKE 


LEAN-TO SERIES 


Various sizes from 4 ft. 1 in. 
wide to 9 ft. wide. Lengths, 
8 ft. 3 ins. to 17 ft. 6 ins. 
Height to Ridge, 7 ft. 4 ins. 
to 8 ft. 9 ins. Height to 
Eaves, all sizes, 5 ft. 


Send for FREE illustrated catalogue. 
CASTOS LTD., Dept. JRH, WELLINGTON, SALOP 


and Better Crops. 


us their letters o 


“PERFECT” 
G. Barton, of Withington 
House Gardens, Nr. Chel- 
tenham, Glos., writes 2/4/49 
—flexible Earth | would 
think is as near perfect as 
anything we have in this 
country quite different toany 
of the John Innes composts. 


14 1b. 6/6 28 Ib, 13/- 


where possible. 


Getting 


Down 
To Earth! 
FLEXIBLE EARTH 


is the complete organic soil conditioner. 
Its invigorating action promotes healthier 
and sturdier plant growth plus Bigger 


56 Ib. £1.2.6 

Carriage paid nearest station or post paid home 

Cash with order. 

Buy from your locai dealer, or if in difficulty senda 

1/- stamp and a large envelope for 48 page booklet 

pe laining the secret of how to win prizes. 
unded against subsequent order. 


THE CORNISH FLEXIBLE EARTH CO., 


52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
London Showrooms: 52 The Cornish Jungle, 228 Strand, 
(Opposite Law Courts). Central 8195. 


Gardeners Somes the country send 
appreciation. 


“1 AM DELIGHTED” 


| bought | 4 Ibs. of your Flex- | 
arth a few weeks ago | 


ible 
and | am delighted with it. 
Will you please send me 1/4 


lbs. more as soon as you | 


= | enclose P.O. for 6/6. 


R., Barnes Common, 
iW. 13. 19/1/47. 


cwt. £2.0.0 


1/- 


| Packets (making 1 ton of manure) 


MAKE 


FERTOSAN quickly decomposes al! 
garden waste into rich organic 
manure in 5 to 6 weeks. Simple to 
use; economical; no digging, no 
turning. Get a packet today. 
Fertosan Special Manure Maker 
and Vitaliser in sprinkler top 


cartons 3/-. From all chemists, 
seedsmen, corn chandlers, etc. 
(or send P.O. for trial packet 


Fertosan 2/3 ; Fertosan Special 3/3). 


_FERTOSAN LIMITED 


(Dept. R.H.S.) WOLVERHAMPTON 


LAWNMAN 


"The “SISIS” UNIVERSAL HAND FRAME and implements for 
Piercing, Raking. Brushing and Rolling. All interchangeable without 
tools 


W. HARGREAVES & CO LTD 


CHEADLE CHESHIRE Phone GATley 4262 


OAKWORTH 
SEASONED ORGANIC COM 
| ij OAK y FROM YOU 
| 
AL Si 
: 
| 


CROP-SAVING 


FROST 


The Swiss Weather House 


highly accurate, scientific in- 

strument which, besides 

ormal weather forecasting, 

gives advance warning of frost by 
means of a loud electric bell. 

The Swiss Weather house con- 
sists of barometer, hygrometer and 
2 thermometers, one of which is 
fitted with an electrical contact to 
give the alarm wHen any predeter- 
mined temperature is reached. The 
whole instrument is sturdily built 
and mounted in rain protected 
casing both ornamental and prac- 
tical. 

Produced by a well-known Swiss 
firm of Scientific Instrument 
makers, the number available on 
the English market is limited by 
import restrictions and early appli- 
cation is advisable. Price £22.0.0 


Obzainable from Carters Tested Seeds Ltd. 
134 Regent Street, London W.1. or 


- SIEGRIST-OREL LTD - 


39 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Museum 0032 


BUNYARD’S 


FRUIT TREES 


LIST FREE 


Contains Advice on Selection, Culture 
and Pollination, the best trees for 
Gardens, Orchards, on correct stocks. 
Fan-trained Peaches, Cherries, Plums 
and Gages, for walls, Soft Fruits etc. 
Let us quote your requirements. 


GEO. BUNYARD & CO. LTD., MAIDSTONE 


EXHIBITION 


of Manuscripts, Portraits, Books, 
Drawings, Medals, etc., held on 
the Society’s 1 soth Anniversary. 
Copies are still available. This 
catalogue contains descriptive 
notes on the authors and artists 
of the works shown, a history 
of the Lindley Library, notes 
on the drawings made for the 
Society and an account of the 
Society’s encouragement of bot- 
anical exploration, and so is of 
value and interest apart from 


the exhibition. 


Price 2s. 6d. Postage 4d. 
from 


THE SECRETARY, 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


VINCENT SQUARE, 
WESTMINSTER, 


FR SAIN MINICOM ILS) 


IN DIC MIN MIN SIC MIN MIN 
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Introducing 


ANNE LETTS 


New Rose for delivery Autumn 1954 


Areally outstanding novelty. Theiarge 
flowers, borne in great profusion, are 
high pointed and of immense substance. 
Each petal reflexes individually, showing 
a gorgeous combination of delicate rose- 
pink on the inside, with a lovely silver- 
pink reverse. Growth and habit are 
exceptional, being very vigorous, covered 
with large cedar green leaves. Awarded 
First Class Trial Ground Certificate and 
Certificate of Merit N.R.S. 


10/6 each, 120/- doz. 

Coloured Catalogue Free 
ROSES - PLANTS - FRUITS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
G. F. LETTS & SONS 
Hadleigh Nurseries 
30 SEMER — #£IPSWICH 


WALTER C. SLOCOCK, Ltd. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING SURREY 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 

Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees. 
27 QUEEN COURT 


QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 6394 


Newest CYMBIDIUM 
Hybrids, Free-flower- 

ing 
ODONTOGLOSSUM 
Seedlings, Modern 
CYPRIPEDIUMS:, 
—@__ CATTLEYAS in variety 

also interesting 
BOTANICALS—all at 
reasonable prices! 


Our Illustrated Booklet ‘* The Simplicity 
of Orchid Growing ’’ and/or Latest Cata- 
logue will be sent FREE ON REQUEST. 


MANSELL & HATCHER LTD. 
Dept. R.H., Cragg Wood Nurseries 
RAWDON, LEEDS, Yorkshire 


Telephone : RAWDON 16. 
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‘SERPENT’ 
INDELIBLE (LEAD) 
LABELS 
LAST 100 YEARS 
NEAT, LEGIBLE, 
SELF-AFFIXING, 


ADAPTABLE, COM- 
PLETELY RELIABLE 


Nu. | LABEL MACHINE 
Printed with any (different) names, 3/6 Dozen; 


27/- 100. Label-printing Machines from £3 12s. 6d. 
Send for lists and FREE SAMPLE (any name). 
Complete Label-machine Outfits, from £4 15s. 6d., 


make IDEAL GIFTS 


SERPENT LABEL WORKS 


ROCKBEER, EXETER 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE 


GARDENING GLOVES 
HEDGING GLOVES 
THORNPROOF GLOVES 
CHAMOIS CLEANING 
GLOVES 


made from soft and pliable first quality hide 


in all sizes and as supplied to the Fellows of R.H.S. 
since 1920 


Write for the New Price List 
ADA EVERITT, Gardening Gloves 


82b, CONSTABLE ROAD, IPSWICH, Suffolk. 


Garden 
Dens... 


Garages, greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 
buildings of all descrip- 
tions. 


Please send for 
illustrated 


WOODCRAFT LTD., 
. Gutteridge St., Hillingdon Heath 


Uxbridge, Middx. Tel. HAYes 0657 


“ RIVIERA” SCREENING 


is split 3” dia. bamboo bound nearly close by galv'd 
wires in 10 yds. rolls—49", 59° and 69° wide. 


IDEAL FOR SIGHT 
PROOFING 
SHADE/FROST, OPEN WIRE 
GREENHOUSES, OR IRON 
FRAMES, ETC. FENCES, ETC. 


Fencing and Gates. All types, supplied and fixed. 
Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Haze! and Osier 
Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture, 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
Te..: 1601 LEWES EST. 1922 


And at BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel.: 27! 


for PAVING, ROCKERY & WALLING 


All es available. Inspection invited 
Price List on application 


FITZPATRICKS 


STONE MERCHANTS 


455 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, 
Telephone : ADVance 299! 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Sterilized Soils and Composts 
to john Innes Formula. 
Particulars Free: 
BROS. 

PARK, CRANLEIGH 


LANDSCAPE OR FORMAL 


GARDENS 


Designed and constructed 
by craftsmen complete 
with planting schemes 
Write for illustrated brochure 
FITZPATRICK & SON (CONTRACTORS) LTD. 


Landscape Gardens Department 
455, OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, £.3 


SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP 
Bulbs for Garden or Indoor Culture 
Seeds for Garden and Greenhouse 
ee Alpine and Hardy Plants 

and Evergreen Shrubs 
= ass Seed. Fertilisers. 
Insecticides. Sankey’s 
G Pots 
Bulb Bowls 


W. SMAIL 
44/46 Palmer Street, Westminster, 
ABBey 4427 


One minute from St. James's Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


S.W.1 
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JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 
In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephone : 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


UNUSUAL SEEDS 
” 
ECLI PSE SE DG E PEAT ~ y ee invites the attention of Fellows 
j to his comprehensive collection of seeds from 
Get the BEST met your peat by usng many lands. Over 2,000 species are represented 
specific grades. including trees and shrubs, alpine, border, and 
SELECTED GRADE for John Innes woodland oe. stove and cool greenhouse 
subjects, orchids and cacti. 
Compost. Botanical a = available and also a shorter 
descriptive list of interesting herbaceous plants for 
MEDIUM GRADE for potting Com- those without suitable books of reference. Ex- 
posts and digging in. changes can be arranged for apes seed, even if 
quantity is small. 
For Leaflets and full particulars write to: Please write, enclosing 24d. stamp, stating your 
interests so that the appropriate list can be sent. 
ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED Enquiries from and offers of seed by Overseas 
ASHCOTT P Nr Bridgwater Fellows particularly welcome. 
SOMERSET MAJOR V. F. HOWELL, F.R.H:S., 
FIRETHORN, OXSHOTT WAY 
Telephone: Meare Heath 282 COBHAM, SURREY, ENGLAND 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 


THE ORGANIC BASE 
BALANCED FEED 
IS UNEQUALLED FOR 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


PHOSPHATES POTASH NITROGEN 
MAGNESIUM - BORON - MANGANESE - IRON 


BOTTLES 2/- and 3/6 
PACKETS 8d. CARTONS 2/6, 5/-, 12/6 
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WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 
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ECONOMICAL GARDENING 


Cut your labour costs by concentrating 
on labour-saving flowering and fruiting 
SHRUBS. Consult the connoisseurs of 
“Burkwoodii’ fame and place your 
orders without delay. Plant evergreens 
and pot-growfi shrubs now. 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
PARK ROAD NURSERIES 
KINGSTON - SURREY 

Telephone: KIN 0296 


TARRY’S KETTERING LOAM 


Finest top spit taken from our own 

virgin fields. Also sterilized soil and 

compost to the John Innes Formula. 

Quotations by return for delivery 

in 7/8 ton lorry loads or by rail 
in small quantities. 


V. TARRY 


PYTCHLEY LODGE, KETTERING 
Telephone: KETTERING 4061 


‘* The present is the time to 
order herbaceous and rock 
plants to plant in October 
ready for a beautiful Show 
next Summer ”’ 

WILLIAM LORD (LEEDS) LTD. 


POLYANTHUS NURSERIES, 
BARDSEY, NEAR LEEDS 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES 
& FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Grown by specialists—packed 
by craftsmen. Descriptive cata- 
logue of hardy Norfoik-grown 
stock now ready. Prices include 
carriage and packing. 


A. REEVES & CO., 
OLD CATTON, NORWICH 


KETTERING LOAM 


As supplied for over 30 years to the 
Leading Horticulturists. Hand Dug 
Yellow Fibrous, from our own virgin 
fields. Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand, 
and Noted Nottingham Marl. 
Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
by Rail, or Road Transport to your 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone: 3059 


BAMBOO CANES 


All per A. Thin B. Med. C. Scout D. Ex. Stout 
100 s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
12 in 26 3 0 4 0 5 
18 in. 30 40 5 0 6 0 
2 ft. 40 60 10 0 
2% fc. 5 0 7 0 10 0 15 0 
3 fc. 7 6 10 0 15 0 20 0 
4 ft. 12 6 15 0 25 0 30 0 
5 fc. 25 0 30 0 35 0 40 0 
6 fc. 30 0 35 0 40 0 45 0 
7 fc. 40 0 45 0 50 0 60 0 
8 fc. 45 0 50 0 60 0 70 0 
10 ft. 50 0 60 0 70 0 80 0 


Orders up to £1 add 2s post. Carriage paid 
nearest station. C.W.O. 

THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
London Showrooms: 52 The Cornish Jungle,’ 
228 Strand, W.C.2. (Opp. Law Courts.) CEN. 8195 


MAXICROP 
LIQUID SEAWEED 


THE ALL ORGANIC 
LIQUID FEED. 


IMPROVES THE SOIL, 
FEEDS THE PLANT. 


INCREASES DISEASE RESISTANCE. 
Particulars from 


MAXICROP LTD. 
Holdenby, Northampton 


TREE PAEONIES 


We specialise in these scarce and beauti- 

ful shrubs, and offer a fine selection of 

Japanese and European varieties, also 

some of the lovely orange-scented yellow 
hybrids. 


Write for catalogue to : 


The Sandhurst Nurseries, 
Sandhurst, Camberley, Surrey 
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YEAR 
DAFFODIL AND TULIP 


For hybridizers of Daffodils there are Mr. Guy L. Wilson’s informative account 
of recent developments in the breeding of white Daffodils, Mr. Campbell 
Duncan's account of pink Daffodils in Tasmania and Mr, J, M. de Navarro’s list 
of pedigrees of good varieties. Col. F. C. Stern writes about Daffodils at High- 
down, and Mr. Guy Wilson about highlights of the 1954 season. Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt describes a 12th-century drawing of a Tulip, Mr, George R. Barr has 
written a practical and highly informative article on the cultivation of Tulips 
and Mr, J. F, Ch. Dix describes some of the important new Tulip hybrids in 
Holland, Overseas contributions include an account of Daffodil mania in 
Virginia by Harry I, Tuggle, rambling reminiscences of the 1954 season on the 
West Coast of the U.S.A. by Grant E. Mitsch, an immigrant’s impressions of 
Tulips and Narcissi in New Zealand by G. A, R. Phillips, and Mr. J. A. 
O’More’s reports of Daffodil shows in the North Island of New Zealand. 
Mr, de Navarro describes the highlights of the Midland Daffodil Show, and 
Mr. Cyril F, Coleman, the R.H.S. Daffodil Competitions, The book contains 
appreciations and obituaries of three great figures in the Daffodil world, Mr. 
E. A, Bowles, Major C. B. Habershon, and Mr. Alexander M. Wilson, as well 
as interesting notes, lists of awards, newly registered Daffodils and the Daffodil 
Ballots. 

Price 10s. Postage and Packing 9d. U.S.A. $1.65 post free 


FRUIT YEAR BOOK 


The Reverend C, L, Dunkerley has written an extremely interesting account of 
some early English fruit books. As little has appeared previously on this 
fascinating subject, this article, well illustrated in monochrome and colour, 
makes an important contribution. Mr. L. C. Luckwill’s paper on fruit drop in 
apples and Mr. A. P. Preston’s on the thinning of apples make an interesting 

ir. Mr. Howard H. Crane describes his fine fruit garden at Pinner and Mr, 
R. E. Thoday describes fruit-growing in a Cambridge garden. The fluctuations 
and change of the orchard fauna during the present century, by Dr. A. M. 
Massee, the maintenance of healthy fruit clones, by Mr. R, V. Harris, orchard 
soil management, by D. W. P. Greenham, and the identification of fruit varieties, 
by A. Gavin Brown, are all subjects of more than usual interest. There are two 
interesting contributions from abroad, one on fruit-growing in New South 
Wales and the other on important stone fruit varieties in New Zealand, by 
Mr. A. Farmar. There are also Fruit Greup discussions, accounts of trips to 
Fernhurst and Long Ashton, and a report of the Fruit Show. 


Price 10s. Postage and Packing 94d. U.S.A. $1.65 post tree 


Obtainable from the Secretary 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Have 
you tried 
them 
yet? 


VERY experienced gardener knows the value of Nitrogen, 

Potash and Phosphates in plant feeding. The advantages 
of Plantoid Plant Growth Tablets are that every tablet contains 
these essentials in balanced form plus Iron and Manganese for 
colour, Calcium for soil conditioning and Naphthalene to dis- 
courage soil pests. Plantoids offer you these ingredients already 
mixed, for use with the majority of garden plants. The tablet 
ensures easy and correct application and consistent dosage. 
Formula and full instructions in every packet; use Plantoids on 
flowers, soft fruits and vegetables and particularly for pot plants. 


PLANTOIDS 


REGD. 
PLANT GROWTH TABLETS 
STANDARD 


Get them from al! Chemists, Co-ops, |ronmongers, Seedsmen and PACK OF J 
Multiple Stores, etc. 300 


GRAHAM FARISH LTD., Bromley, Kent GROWERS PACK 1000 8/- 
Makers of Snap Vacuum Closures. 
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